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How  many  of  these  Telephone  Company 
aids  to  education  do  you  know  about? 
These,  and  others,  are  available  free 
of  charge.  To  order,  simply  call 
the  Telephone  Business  Office. 


_  LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS- 

Talks  and  demonstrations  dealing 
#  with  a  wide  ran^e  of  educational 

<  ,  ^  ,  subjects,  rant^int;  from  “History  of 

New  Jersey"  to  the  story  of 
“Communications  in  Space." 


CENTRAL  OFFICE  VISITS- 

^’our  pupils  are  taken  on  conducted 
tours  of  nearby  telephone  oflices 
to  see  first-hand  how  we  serve  our 
customers,  and  how  calls  e;o  throucth. 


^  TELETRAINING  PROGRAM- 

A  secondary  school  training 
unit  designed  to  show  proper 
usage  to  students 


telephone 
in  English,  Speech  and 
Business  courses. 


TELEZONIA  TEACHING  UNIT- 

Descrilies  the  art  of  telephone 
communications  through  films, 
practice  phones,  role  playing, 
etc. — for  elementary  grades. 


SCIENCE  SERIES  FILMS- 

The  popular  Bell  System  Science 
Series  TV  programs,  “Our  Mr.  Sun," 
“Hemo  the  Magnificent,"  “Thread 
of  Life”  and  others  are  available 
for  the  asking. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS-  j 

Dozens  of  interesting  films  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  are  ^ 
available  for  the  asking. 


BOOKLETS  AND  FOLDERS- 

Many  fascinating  educational 
^  topics  are  covered  in  a  large 
selection  of  pamphlets  and 
folders  we  have  for  your  use. 


TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES- 

Local  telephone  directories  are 
available  to  help  students  Ix'come 
familiar  with  the  Introductory- 
Pages,  the  .Mphalx-tical  and 
^’ellow  Page  listings. 


^What  fiobler  employment^  or  more  valuable  to  the  state ^ 
than  that  of  the  man  who  instructs  the  rising  generation  ? 

—CICERO:  DE  DIVINATIONE,  II,  C.  78  B.C. 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY 
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You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


VICE-I 

Leon< 

Unior 


The  Morning  Post 


trea: 

Mrs. 

teachc 


New  Teachers  Are  for  All  Four 


To  Keep  Interest  Alive  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Shagg: 

This  year  Central  Reg.  H.  S.  (Ocean 
Co.)  is  operating  on  double  sessions  be¬ 
cause  of  our  increased  enrollment.  This 
change  in  program  has  greatly  limited 
our  activity  program,  including  our 
F.T.A.  club. 

Although  our  F.T.A.  club  is  not  active 
this  year,  I  would  like  to  have  our  charter 
renewed  to  keep  our  chapter  in  existence 
for  our  next  school  year  when  we  expect 
our  building  program  to  be  completed. 

I  am  enclosing  our  renewal  fee  and 
the  partially  completed  renewal  forms. 

Thomas  E.  King,  Principal 

We  appreciate  the  interest  in  keeping  your 
charter  up-to-date  even  while  unfortunate 
building  limitations  curtail  important  club 
activities.  Best  wishes  for  a  successful 
"comeback.” 


Dear  Mr.  O’Brien: 

The  news  in  Sayreville  is  a  pleasure  to 
report.  We  have  a  100%  sign-up  for 
NJEA.  All  new  teachers  have  been  con¬ 
tacted  and  are  100%  for  all  four  organ¬ 
izations. 

1  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  all  the  assistance  NJEA  has 
tendered  the  Sayreville  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation.  We  are  one  group  that  has  learned 
first-hand  the  value  of  our  membership. 

Marie  Parnell,  President 


Teachers’  Groups  and  Taxation 


Dear  Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  “School 
Teacher”  [letter  in  the  Camden  Courier] 
who  opposes  the  NJEA  lobby.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  agrees  with  them  on  the  broad-  Still  a  Bargain 

based  tax.  I  am  an  ex-teacher  and  am 
married  to  a  teacher,  so  I  know  a  little 
about  the  profession. 

First  of  all,  I'd  be  interested  to  know 
what  organizations  of  the  NJEA  he  be¬ 
longs  to.  It  costs  less  than  $30  to  belong 
to  NJEA  and  local  and  county  associa¬ 
tions.  NJEA  alone  is  only  $15. 

Second.  I  know  of  no  school  board 
that  requires  you  to  join  any  professional 
organization  in  order  to  hire  you.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  discrimination  and  SAY  THAT  AGAIN 
not  a  factor  in  your  teaching  ability.  That 

is  more  than  is  permitted  in  a  lot  of  — 

other  jobs.  _  W 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  person  '-r^  7^ 

hesitates  to  accept  the  benefits  he  received 

from  NJEA?  Perhaps  he  isn't  aware  of  \  ' 

them.  Among  them  are  low  rate  health  *  l' 
and  accident  insurance,  higher  salaries.  ij  [ 

tenure  laws  and  other  benefits.  ^ 

We,  too,  are  property  owners  and  pay  \  (|^ 

real  estate  taxes.  I  am  not  entirely  happy  ! 
with  the  prospect  of  any  more  taxes  on  ■  u' 

anything.  |  A  ''  ..  J 

, \  \ 

However,  there  are  people  who  are 
not  paying  any  or  very  little  taxes  and 
are  still  using  our  schools.  This  is  not 
a  vote  for  a  broad-based  or  sales  tax. 

1  would  just  like  the  facts  printed  as 
1  know  them  to  be. 

Betty  A.  Beard 
from  the  Camden  Courier.  Oct.  6,  1961. 


Sell  famous  Mason 
Candies  and  in  4  to  15  days 
your  group  can  make 
$300  to  $2500 


Dear  NJEA: 

I  note  that  the  membership  fee  for  NJEA 
has  increased  50% .  However,  had  it  been 
raised  500%,  it  would  still  be  a  bargain. 

Eugene  N.  Doherty 


For  complete  information  fill  in  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent,— you  pay  noth¬ 
ing  in  advance.  We  supply  on  consignment 
your  choice  of  three  varieties  of  famous 
Mason  Candy.  At  no  extra  charge  each 
package  is  wrapped  with  a  band  printed 
with  your  organization’s  name  and  picture. 
You  pay  after  you  have  sold  the  candy  and 
return  what  you  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold 
at  less  than  regular  retail  price.  You  make 
$12.00  on  every  30  sales  of  our  $1.00  box 
(66%%  profit  to  you  on  cost).  There’s  no 
risk!  You  can’t  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today 
for  information  about  MASON’S  PROTECTED 
FUND  RAISING  DRIVES. 


■  The  Review  welcomes  letters  for  this 
column.  They  must  be  signed,  but  we 
will  gladly  withhold  a  name  upon  request. 


Mr.  George  Rausch,  Dept.  STM-1 
Mason.  Box  .549,  Mineola,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  information  on  your  Fund 
Raising  Plan. 


Name. 


Age  if  under  21 


Address 


Organization 
Phone _ 


'Oh  yes,  .  .  .  you're  Billy's  mother  .  .  .  Well 
.  .  he  needs  discipline,  doesn't  listen,  talks 
too  much  and  never  does  his  homework.” 


Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT 
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COMMITTEE 

Atlantic 

Samuel  A.  Gillingham 

Bergen 

Kathryn  E.  Stillwell 

Burlington 

Sarah  W.  Lowden 

Camden 

Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell 

Cape  May 

Mrs.  Eliziabeth  McGonigle 

Cumberland 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton 

Essex 

Anthony  Paluch 
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John  W.  Stouffer 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Browne 

Hunterdon 

Carl  Sorenson 
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Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan 
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Cecil  W.  Roberts 

Monmouth 
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Morris 
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Ocean 

Frank  A.  Rempe 

Passaic 

George  Springer 

Salem 

Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth 

Somerset 

Kathryn  A.  Yohn 

Sussex 

Mildred  Harden 

Union 

James  Holcombe 

Warren 

Ruth  Williams 

LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN 

Ralph  Kehs,  principal.  Evergreen  School, 
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NEA  DIRECTORS 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent, 
Franklin  Twp.,  Middlebush 
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Murray  School,  Jersey  City 
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Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
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Public  Relations:  Lewis  R.  Applegate 
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Associate  Directors 
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Press  Relations:  Donald  S.  Rosser 
REVIEW:  Dorothy  B.  DuBose 
Business  Manager.  Michael  E.  Zuzov 
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On  this  month’s  cover  .  .  . 

Their  arms  filled  with  books  and 
minds  pre-occupied — each  with  his 
own  most  important  idea — teenagers 
form  a  vast  sea  of  talents  moving 
toward  self-realization,  with  insights 
gained  and  skills  developed  through 
the  school  day's  events. 

(Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts) 
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Editorials 

PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES-Th«  NJEA  REVIEW  it  the  offlcitl  publication  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  published  10  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month,  from  September  through  June.  The 
Office  of  Publication  is  at  750  Huyler  St.,  Teterboro,  N.J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton 
8,  N.J.  Entered  as  second  clast  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Teterboro,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  Act  of  May  28, 
19K.  Postmaster;  If  unclaimed  please  send  form  3579  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.J. 

ADVERTISING— Persons  interested  in  advertising  should  write  to  the  Editorial  Office  at  180  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton  8,  N.J.  For  national  advertising  in  the  REVIEW  and  other  state  education  magaiines  write  State 
Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.,  295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.;  307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III.;  600  S. 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif.  Advertising  is  printed  as 
a  service,  but  does  not  imply  endorsement. 

MEMBERSHIP— Annual  dues  are  SIS.OO  for  active  members,  $3.00  for  associate  members,  $2.00  for  retired 
teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $1200  or  more,  and  $1.00  for  retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  of  less  than  $1200.  Those  required  to  have  a  certificate  are  eligible  for  active  membership  only.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  t'e  annual  dues  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for  one  year,  from  January  through  January. 
Each  membership  fee  includes  $1.50  for  the  REVIEW.  . 

TEACHER  WELFARE— Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the  Enecutive  Secretary,  NJEA,  180  W.  State  St., 
Trenton  8,  N.J.  Telephone  EXport  6-5558. 
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MONTCUiR  STATE  COLLEGE 

invites  you  to  join  in  its 

1962  Cultural  Tour  of  Europe 

(July  and  Aucust)  (Jet  Planes,  Round-trip) 

SPEND  47  days  in  Holland,  France.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland. 

EARN  6  points  of  undergraduate  or  grad¬ 
uate  credit  (Auditors  accepted). 

LEARN  as  you  go  ....  A  comprehensive 
course  in  European  Civilization, 
Art,  Architecture,  and  Music. 

HEAR  Europe’s  outstanding  Music  Festi¬ 
vals  and  theatrical  performances. 

EXPLORE  the  great  cities  and  quaint  towns. 

TREAT  your  eyes  to  Europe’s  wonderful 

sights  and  your  palate  to  ex¬ 
quisite  food. 

ENJOY  being  part  of  a  small,  friendly 
group.  (20  participants  is  TOP 
LIMIT.) 

TOUR  LEADER:  Emil  Kahn,  man  of  music  and  letters, 
conductor  of  opera  and  symphony  and  lecturer  of 
note,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Europe  has 
made  these  tours  a  most  rewarding  experience. 

TOUR  COST  (all  inclusive)  $1446. 

Write  for  detailed  information  to: 
Europe  Tour,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies, 
Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  - 
NEW  POSITIONS 

Teachers  Needed  for  September  1962 
Bridgewater-Raritan  School  District 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 

Tlu>  Bridgewater-Raritan  Sctiool  Dis¬ 
trict  comprising  Bridgewater  Township 
and  Raritan  Borough  is  expanding  at 
the  rate  of  500  students  per  year.  This 
growth  plus  normal  turnover  creates 
teaching  ptositions  each  year  for  40-50 
teachers  in  all  grade  levels  from  Kinder¬ 
garten  through  High  School. 

The  School  District  is  located  3.5 
miles  west  of  New  York  City  in  the 
beautiful  suburban  countryside  of  Som¬ 
erset  County,  New  Jersey  where  much 
of  the  nation’s  industrial  research  is 
located.  The  citizens  of  Bridgewater 
and  Raritan  are  known  for  their  sincere 
interest  in  education  and  their  readiness 
to  support  a  sound  educational  program. 

Qualified  applicants  interested  in 
better  teaching,  a  professional  environ¬ 
ment,  and  an  improved  salary  schedule 
are  urged  to  write  for  an  application 
blank  and  brochure  to: 

HARMON  V.  WADE,  Supariniwndent 
Bridgewater-Raritan  School  District 
First  Avenue 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 


Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange, 
December  2. 

The  N.  J.  Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  will  have  a  sectional  meeting 
at  Glassboro  State  College,  December  2. 

The  IS.  J.  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  State  House  in  Trenton.  Decem¬ 
ber  9. 

CONCERTS 

The  Lenox  Quartet  will  be  presented  in 
concert  at  McCarter  Theatre,  Princeton, 
November  13. 

The  Symphonic  Choir  of  Westminster 
Choir  College  in  Princeton  will  appear  in 
concert  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall,  December 
14-17. 

DRAMA 

McCarter  Theatre  of  Princeton  University 
is  presenting  a  series  of  special  student 
matinees.  Make  reservations  (Orch.  $1.75, 


RADIO  AND  T-V  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  the  daily  five-minute  program  of  education  news,  pro¬ 
duced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  is  in  its  third 
year  on  New  Jersey  radio  stations.  Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are: 


WBUD,  Trenton 

7:00  p.m. 

WNJH,  Hammonton  .. 

..  2:30 

p.m. 

WCAM,  Camden 

7:40  a.m. 

WNJR,  Newark  . 

..  9:30 

a.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood 

4:35  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  . 

..  3:30 

p.m. 

WCRV,  Washington 

1:05  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark 

8:30 

p.m. 

WERA,  Plainfield 

2:05  p.m. 

WOND,  Pleasantville 

TBA* 

WEST,  Easton 

9:40  p.m. 

WPRB,  Princeton 

TBA* 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City 

12:10  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton 

7:15 

p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park 

1:20  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton  . 

7:15 

p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden 

3:25  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland 

6:06 

p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown 

1:55  p.m. 

*  To  be  announced 

“Progress  '61,”  NJF.A's  half-hour  documentary  series,  is  being  telecast  throughout 
New  Jersey  this  fall  by  National  Broadcasting  Company  stations  in  both  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

WNBC-TV,  Channel  4.  New  York,  is  presenting  “Progress  ’61”  every  fourth 
Saturday  at  1:00  p.m.:  November  18  and  December  16. 

WRCV-TV,  Channel  3,  Philadelphia,  is  presenting  “Progress  ’61”  every  second 
Sunday  at  2:30  p.m.:  November  5,  19  and  December  3,  17,  31. 

“Continental  Classroom”  is  continuing  for  its  fourth  year  with  a  new  course 
in  American  government.  Such  subjects  as  “Political  Power,  Its  Conditions,  Uses, 
and  Abuses."  “The  Basis  of  Power  in  the  U.  S.,”  and  ‘The  Structure  of  Power." 
are  included  in  the  course,  on  NBC  television  stations,  Monday  through  Friday 
from  6:30  to  7:00  a.m. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  NJEA  Convention  will  be  in  Atlantic 
City,  November  9-11. 

The  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Adult  Educators  will  have  a 
meeting  in  Washington  D.  C.,  November 
9-11. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  will  have  a  meeting  in  Chicago, 
November  22-25. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  will  have  its  annual  meeting,  on 
the  theme,  “With  New  Endeavor,”  in 
Philadelphia,  November  23-25. 

The  National  Council  for  Geographic 
Education  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  November  24-25. 

The  Student-NJEA  All-College  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  theme.  “Preparing  Today  for 
Teaching  Tomorrow,”  will  be  held  at 
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Bal.  $1.25)  in  advance  with  Nancy 
Shannon.  McCarter  Theatre,  Box  526, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  or  telephone  WA  1-8700. 
Performances  by  the  McCarter  Company, 
a  professional  resident  acting  company, 
include  the  following: 

Thornton  Wilder’s  “Our  Town” 

November  8,  2:00  p.m.  (Wednesday) 
November  14,  3:00  p.m.  (Tuesday) 
November  16,  2:00  p.m.  (Thursday) 

Thornton  Wilder’s  three  one  acts — “Pull¬ 
man  Car  Hiawatha,”  “Long  Christmas 
Dinner,”  “The  Happy  Journey” 

November  10,  2:00  p.m.  (Friday) 
November  15,  2:00  p.m.  (Wednesday) 


SUMMER  1962...  4  TO  6  CREDITS 

All-inclusive  costs  from  $585 


EUROPE 


“Ah,  Wilderness”  will  be  performed  by 
the  Queens  Theatre  Guild  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  Douglass  College,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  November  10-11. 


KequeMi  Filins  from  .Museum 

All  requests  for  films  produced 
by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Sally  Clark,  Film  Library, 
State  House  Annex,  Trenton,  N.J. 
This  includes  the  current  NEA 
“Parents  Ask  About  School” 
series.  Several  of  the  films  in  this 
series,  including  titles  referring 
to  reading,  year-round  school, 
slow  learners,  teaching  machines, 
homework  and  IQ,  do  not  deal 
exclusively  with  these  areas  of 
education  but  include  them  among 
several  questions  answered. 


EXHIBITIONS 

“White  Christmas”  is  the  art  show  opening  i 
at  Studio  57,  Leonardo,  November  22. 

Victorian  Vignettes,  featuring  furniture,  i 
decorative  accessories,  paintings,  sculpture  I 
and  costumed  figures  from  1840-1900,  will  ; 
continue  on  view  at  the  Newark  Museum  ' 
through  April,  1962. 

The  Middletown  Community  art  show 
will  be  held  November  10-12. 

The  Montclair  Art  Museum’s  permanent 
collection  will  be  on  view  December 
ll-Jl. 

The  one  man  show  by  Maxwell  Stewart  . 
Simpson  will  continue  at  the  Guild  of 
Creative  Art,  Shrewsbury,  through  No-  | 

vtmber. 

looking  ahead  , 

.NJEA’s  1962  Legislative  Conference  will  i 
be  on  February  3. 


COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Educational  concepts  and  practices  surveyed  in  England,  Scotland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Spain;  one-week  seminars  in  London  and  Paris.  35  to  53  days  in  Europe. 

HISTORY 

The  great  historical  and  cultural  trends  followed  through  the  ages, 
decisive  events  reviewed  where  they  occurred,  in  the  fields  and  cities  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal;  one-week  seminars  in  London  and  Paris.  45  days  in  Europe. 

PINE  ARTS 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  design  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Archipelago,  in  Turkey,  Austria, 
France,  Holland.  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  52  days  in  Europe. 

FRENCH 

Study  in  Paris  based  on  courses  at  the  Sorbonne,  July  15  to  August  12, 
with  lecture  visits,  theater,  opera— followed  by  an  optional  18-day  tour  of 
France  and  Western  Switzerland.  31  to  49  days  in  Europe. 

MUSIC 

12  days  in  England;  share  with  100  English  Music  Teachers  the  annual 
workshop  of  the  Music  Teachers  Association  of  Gt.  Britain  in  Matlock; 
6  days  at  the  Holland  Festival;  7  days  in  Germany;  Wagner  Festival  and 
International  Youth  Music  Workshop  in  Bayreuth;  5  days  in  Salzburg: 
listen  to  the  world’s  foremost  musicologists  at  the  Mozarteum  Academy; 
12  days  motoring  in  Italy  and  Switzerland;  7  days  in  and  around  Paris: 
6  days  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

42  days  in  Puerto  Rico,  Curacao,  Venezuela,  Brasilia,  Rio,  Sao  Paulo, 
Iguassu  Falls,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Buenos  Aires,  Mendoza,  Santiago. 
Lima,  Cuzco,  Machu  Picchu,  Quito,  Bogota,  Medellin,  Panama;  seminars 
on  the  history,  civilization,  present  conditions,  schools  and  teachers  in 
each  country  followed  by  extensive  sightseeing,  field  trips,  excursions. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

MUSIC 

A  week's  seminar  at  the  Music  School  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  lec¬ 
tures,  musical  demonstrations,  concerts  in  Japan,  Hongkong,  the 
Philippines.  Malaya,  Thailand.  Calcutta,  Benares,  Agra,  Jaipur,  Delhi, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  Beirut,  Damascus,  Cairo,  Memphis,  Gizeh,  Sakkara, 
Luxor,  Thebes,  Karnak,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Jericho.  Jordan,  Dead 
Sea,  Israel,  Turkey  and  Greece;  52  days. 
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What  Some  Members 
Are  Doing 


William  B.  Cechak,  fine  arts  teacher 
at  Trenton  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  1,  exhibited 
paintings,  including  his  prize-winning 
“Complex  35,”  at  the  Ward  Eggleston 
Gallery  in  New  York  this  fall. 


Dr.  Murl  C.  Shawver,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  biology  at  Glassboro  S.C.,  was 
chairman  of  the  joint  planning  committee 
for  the  Symposium  on  the  Human  Heart, 
held  on  the  campus,  October  5,  to  brief 
junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
in  the  eight  Southern  N.  J.  counties  on  the 
heart  and  its  diseases. 

•  •  • 

Sally  M.  Clark,  assistant,  visual  aids, 
N.  J.  State  Museum  has  been  elected  to 
the  Educational  Eilm  Library  Association 
Board  of  Directors  for  a  three-year  term 
beginning  September  1,  1961. 

•  •  • 

Francis  H.  Oldham,  superintendent  at 
Watchung  Hills  Reg.  H.S.,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  N.J.  Secondary  School 
Principals  Assn.,  succeeding  Robert  La 
Vanture,  principal  of  Morristown  H.S. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  Morris,  professor  of 
education  at  the  graduate  school  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Rutgers  University,  is  the  author 
of  “Philosophy  and  the  American  School.” 
The  book  discusses  five  current  schools 
of  philosophy,  relating  each  to  current 
teaching  methods  and  tracing  their  prac¬ 
tical  effects. 


Teachers  selected  by  Educator’s  Grand 
Tours  to  coordinate  travel  groups  this 
year  include:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Mah- 
low,  of  Trenton,  who  led  the  retired 
teachers  European  tour  last  spring  and 
will  head  a  group  leaving  in  March  for 
an  around-the-world  voyage.  (Mrs.  Mah- 
low  was  retired  from  Ewing  Twp.).  The 
springtime  circle  tour  of  Europe  will  be 
led  by  Mrs.  Frank  Little,  a  former  teacher 
in  Hamilton  Twp.  Mrs.  Pearl  Fenton, 
who  taught  in  Lawrence  Twp.,  will  co¬ 
ordinate  an  historic  tour  of  the  British 
Isles  this  spring.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dey  Case, 
a  former  Trenton  teacher  who  led  the 
1961  Hawaiian  holiday  tour  has  been 
selected  to  head  the  1962  Scandinavian 
summertime  tour.  John  Kaiser,  social 
studies  teacher  in  Hamilton  Twp.  who 
assisted  Edward  Van  Doren,  a  Trenton 
history  teacher,  on  the  1961  summer  tour 
of  Europe,  will  lead  the  1962  summer  tour 
of  Europe  by  ship.  Mrs.  Mabel  Taylor, 
also  a  teacher  in  Hamilton  Twp.,  will  lead 
the  1962  Hawaiian  holiday  tour. 

•  •  • 

Nanee  E.  (Thomas)  Freeman,  elemen¬ 
tary  art  teacher  for  the  Edison  Twp. 

schools,  is  the  author  of  an  article  in 
the  May  issue  of  School  Arts. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  James  J.  Forcina  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  education  department  of 
Trenton  S.C.  at  Hillwood  Lakes.  He  was 
promoted  to  full  professorship  at  Trenton 
S.  C.  in  1959  and  served  as  a  coordinator 
of  elementary  education  until  recently. 


The  following  administrative  changes 
have  been  made  in  Bergen  County 
School  districts: 

Laurence  A.  Walsh,  Jr.,  curriculum 
supervisor  from  Massapequa,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
came  principal-in-charge  in  Alpine. 

Rocco  Montesano,  principal  of  Hoover 
School  is  the  new  assistant  superintendent 
for  Bergenfield.  James  Mongon,  Wash¬ 
ington  School  principal,  will  now  also  be 
principal  of  Hoover  School. 

Edward  F.  Donahue,  superintendent  in 
Demarest,  is  now  superintendent  in  Bo¬ 
gota.  The  new  Demarest  superintendent 
is  John  F.  Flandrau,  former  River  Vale 
principal.  Henry  L.  Bernhardt,  a  Living¬ 
ston  teacher,  has  been  appointed  principal 
in  Bogota. 

Bernard  E.  Piela,  Wallington  H.  S.  prin¬ 
cipal,  is  now  superintendent  in  Carlstadt. 
Joan  Fox,  a  Carlstadt  teacher,  has  been 
made  a  principal  there. 

James  Colegreco,  a  Jr.  H.  S.  teacher, 
has  become  principal  of  two  Clifiside 
Park  schools. 

John  A.  Sestanovich  is  a  new  vice¬ 
principal  in  Cresskill.  Gordon  E.  Bucher, 
Jr.  H.  S.  principal  from  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  Cresskill  H.  S.  principal. 

G.  Donald  Briggs  and  David  Dervitz, 
former  teachers  have  become  principals 
of  Dumont  schools. 

Michael  Azzolino  is  vice-principal  of 
the  high  school  in  East  Paterson. 

Clayton  Hitchner  superintendent  of 
East  Rutherford  schools,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Warren  Meniketti.  Vincent 
Ziccardi,  a  former  teacher,  is  now  H.  S. 
principal. 

Stephen  B.  Sims,  Dumont  elementary 
principal,  has  become  administrative  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Englewood  Cliffs. 

Eugene  F.  Dellare  is  a  new  Hacken¬ 
sack  principal.  Robert  L.  Collins  is  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Leonia.  Peter  Scandariato,  a 
Paterson  teacher,  is  supervisor  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Little  Ferry  elementary  schools. 


Dr.  Clark  W.  McDermith,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Cranford  Schools,  made  a  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union  during  October. 

•  •  • 

H.  W.  McDavitt,  superintendent  of  the 
South  Orange  and  Maplewood  schcx>l 
districts,  has  been  appointed  to  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  his  term 
to  expire  May  31,  1964. 

Howard  D.  Morrison,  superintendent 
of  Hamilton  Twp.  Schools,  has  also  been 
appointed  to  the  council  for  a  term  ex¬ 
piring  May  31,  1963. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  J.  Harry  Adams,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Elizabeth,  resigned  his  post  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education's 
division  on  civil  rights  to  become  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Idaho  State  College 
in  Pocatello.  Idaho. 


The  following  administrative  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  districts  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County: 

Luther  A.  Foster,  superintendent,  Mata- 
wan  Reg.  school  district,  was  formerly 
principal  of  the  Matawan  H.  S. 

Elbert  M.  Hoppenstedt,  formerly  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  West  Long  Branch  public 
schools,  is  now  superintendent  of  Shore 
Reg.  H.  S. 

Peter  Sandilos,  new  superintendent  in 
West  Long  Branch,  was  principal  of  Tuc- 
kerton  elementary  schools. 

William  F.  White,  who  was  principal  of 
the  Sharon  School,  Washington  Twp.,  is 
now  superintendent  in  Upper  Freehold 
Twp. 

C.  David  Vanderfaoof,  principal  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Silver,  was  formerly  principal  of  the 
Point  School  in  Little  Silver. 


Thomas  Gash,  Lyndhurst  teacher,  has 
become  assistant  to  the  H.  S.  principal 
there. 

Arthur  Fugelsoe  is  assistant  principal 
of  the  Midland  Park  H.  S. 

William  T.  Callahan,  secretary  to  the 
New  Milford  Board  of  Education,  is  also 
now  administrative  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  there. 

Paul  W.  Jones,  a  Belleville  principal, 
has  become  superintedent  of  North 
Arlington  Schools. 

James  J.  Dunn,  a  principal  from 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  is  administrative  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Norwood. 

William  H.  Risser,  formerly  principal- 
in-charge.  has  become  superintendent  of 
Oakland  schools.  Gilbert  LaVecchia  is 
principal;  and  Eugene  Casaleggio,  vic^ 
principal. 
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Lots  of  boys  would  like  to  be  engineers  when  they  grow  up 


A  few  years  ago,  if  a  boy  dreamed  of  being  an  engineer, 
he  pictured  himself  perched  in  the  cab  of  a  giant  locomo¬ 
tive.  Nowadays,  he  has  another  kind  of  engineering  in 
mind.  He  dreams  of  manned  rockets  twice  the  size  of  a 
steam  engine,  of  giant  computers,  and  specially  equipped 
research  laboratories.  He  pictures  himself  taking  impor¬ 
tant  strides  in  the  world  of  scientific  development. 

American  Oil  Company  has  talked  to  many  such  boys 
(and  girls)  at  high  school  career  conferences  throughout 
the  country.  Many  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  col¬ 
lege  study  necessary  to  become  engineers.  But  some  have 
not  begun  adequate  preparation.  Each  of  them  needs  the 
counsel  and  guidance  of  his  teachers  and  parents. 

To  become  engineers,  boys  in  .school  today  must  plan 
early  and  carefully.  Students  intere.sted  in  science  and 
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engineering  should  begin  their  basic  studies  in  junior 
high  school.  As  you  know,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics  and  other  sciences  are  essential.  English  gram¬ 
mar,  composition  and  speech  courses  should  also  receive 
special  attention — studies  that  will  promote  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  technical  and  scientific  ideas. 

Students  who  want  to  be  engineers  when  they  grow  up 
may  choose  to  be  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  i 
engineers,  to  name  a  few.  Your  counsel  and  guidance — to 
direct  and  encourage  the  outstanding  students  in  your  ' 
school  to  plan  now — will  help  make  their  dreams  of  a 
career  in  engineering  a  reality. 


AMERICAN 


COMPANY  (AMERICAN 


;  William  V.  Dunn,  Paramus  H.  S. 
principal,  has  become  superintendent. 
Alfred  Manzi  is  now  vice-principal  of  the 
Jr.  H.  S. 


Pierce  Hoban,  assistant  district  prin¬ 
cipal  from  Huntington,  N.  Y.,  is  West- 
wood's  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  business. 


W.  Arthur  Skewes,  Ridgefield  H.  S. 
principal,  is  now  superintendent  for  the 
district. 

Lucian  J.  Dambra,  Massapequa  super¬ 
visor,  is  now  a  Ridgefield  Park,  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Frank  Scatina,  former  teacher,  is  now 
principal  in  River  Vale.  Kenneth  Hum¬ 
phries  is  also  a  River  Vale  principal. 

Dorothy  Davies,  Rutherford  principal, 
is  now  curriculum  coordinator  and  super¬ 
visor  of  elementary  instruction. 

Albert  Gorab,  Ir.,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
teacher,  is  a  new  principal  in  Saddle 
Brook  Twp. 

Dr.  Harvey  B.  Scribner,  superintendent 
in  Dedham,  Mass.,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  Teaneck  schools.  He  replaces  Dr. 
Theos  I.  Anderson,  who  resigned  to  accept 
the  superintendent's  position  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Richard  Omundsen,  formerly  at  Alpine, 
is  principal  at  Upper  Saddle  River. 

August  A.  Perticone,  Waldwick  vice¬ 
principal,  is  now  principal.  John  Edwards 
and  Edward  Garza  are  new  vice-principals 
in  Waldwick. 


John  Howarth,  vice-principal,  has  be¬ 
come  principal  of  Northern  Valley  Reg. 
H.  S.  Anthony  Colantoni  and  Peter  A. 
Cimmino  are  new  assistant  principals 
there. 

John  Petroccione  is  director  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  River  Edge-Oradell  Reg. 
H.  S. 

•  •  • 

The  following  administrative  changes 
have  been  made  in  Cumberland  County: 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Bogle,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Morristown  since  1948  and 
former  superintendent  at  Ocean  City,  is 
the  new  superintendent  of  Millville 
schools.  He  replaces  Dr.  Joseph  Schultz, 
who  accepted  a  teaching  position  at 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College 
after  16  years  in  Millville. 

Edward  K.  Chace,  formerly  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Moorestown,  is  superintendent 
of  Bridgeton  Public  Schools,  replacing 
William  L.  Manze,  who  took  a  similar 
position  in  North  Brunswick. 

William  Morris  is  principal  of  the  Sea- 
brook  School  South. 


Francis  J.  Smola,  Wallington  teacher,  is  Mrs.  Julia  Lutter  is  principal  of  the 
now  vice-principal.  Fairton  School. 


^Use  Your  Money  Until  It^s  Needed. . .” 

Teachers'  credit  unions  pay  extra  interest  on  your  savings. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  core  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


I  ATLANTIC  to. 

ICIsrtnes  S.  Slater 
Senior  High  Scheei 
Atlontic  City 
j  344-7011 
'  lATONNE 

Jeuph  P.  Nfison 
D.  P.  Swssnty  H.  S. 
loyenns 
FE  f-2121 
WILINGTON  CO. 

Miitsn  Hsrthbsrgtr 
4  toromeer  Drive 
leriingtsn 
DU  7-2S37 
UMDEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  6th  St. 

ICsmdtn 
WO  4-S0S4 
CAPE  MAY  CO. 
j  Marion  T.  Hewitt 

\  c/e  Co.  Supt.  of  Sch. 

i  C.  M.  Courtheuie 

U  S-63<1 

j  CENTIAL  tERCEN 

TheroM  Von  Watering 
j  202  legort  Id. 

I  River  Edge,  N.  J. 

Dl  3-7700 

ICUMOERLAND  CO. 

Mrt.  Mary  H.  Doerr 
10  Coiambia  Ave. 

I  Vineiond 

OX  2-7169 


EAST  lERGEN 
Corl  I.  Strong 
401  Dougios  St. 
Englewood 
to  0-2310 
ESSEX  CO. 

Richer  Cahill 
1SS  Irood  St. 

Bloomfield 
PI  3-90SI 

GARFIELD— SO.  lERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivan 
Moiti  Twoin  Sch.  No.  3 
Gorfield 
PR  7-1706 
HOBOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Foleo 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken 
HO  3-1966 
HUDSON  CO. 

Wm.  A.  Miller 
ISO  Columbio  Ave. 

Jersey  City 
OL  9-0124 
HUNTERDON  CO. 

Francis  X.  Strehober 
Hunterdon  Central  H.  S. 
Flemington,  H.  J. 
MERCER  CO. 

Michoel  Angeletti 
lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 
Trenton 
EX  6-7S16 


MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COS. 
Horold  0.  Shonnen 
S07  Bond  Street 
Asbury  Pork 
PR  S-454S  0 
PR  S-4S4I 
MORRIS  CO. 

Jomes  A.  Allen 
6  Court  St. 

Morristown 
JE  9-1717 
NEWARK 

Garland  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Piece 
Irvington  11 
ES  5-9102 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommnr  School 
Perth  Amboy 
VA  6-3360 
PASUIC  CO. 

Jomes  0.  Gollogher 
Room  301 
64  Homilton  St. 

Peterson 
SH  2-46SS 
SALEM  CO. 

Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Heines 
129  H.  Street 
Comey's  Point,  N.  J. 
SOMERSET  CO. 

J.  Horold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St. 
Somerville 
RA  S-61S3 


SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Horold  W.  Strouss 
IIS  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfield 
PL  4-$49S 

TEANECK 

Mrs.  Helen  Soveket 
Teaneck  High  School 
Teoneck 
TE  7-2402 
TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trenton 
TU  3-2406 
UNION  CO. 

G.  6.  Gundmunsen 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork 
CH  S-017S 

WARREN  CO. 

Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
IS7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington 
WE  3-2400 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertsen 
West  Orange  H.  S. 

West  Orange 
OR  4-24S4 


Gino  Baruffi,  former  Vineland  teacher,  I 
has  assumed  the  principalship  of  Lawrence  | 
Twp.  Schools,  replacing  his  brother,  Ezia 
Baruffi.  Ezio  is  now  director  of  education 
at  the  State  Home  for  Girls, in  Vineland. 

Theodore  Felmey  has  been  named  | 
teaching  principal  at  the  Shiloh  School.  ‘ 

Stanley  J.  Klejst,  formerly  of  Bayonne.  ■ 
has  been  named  principal  of  Pearl  St. 
and  Irving  Ave.  Schools  in  Bridgeton. 

Justin  Hess,  former  Bridgeton  H.S. 
principal,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
Sparta  Twp.  H.S. 

Mrs.  Sarah  O.  Fox,  former  principal  at  ) 
the  Seabrcxrk  North  Schcwl,  has  become  a  I 
Salem  County  helping  teacher. 


The  following  administrative  appoint-  | 
ments  have  been  made  for  Somerset  Co.;  ; 

Donald  C.  Becker,  new  administra¬ 
tive  principal,  Peapack-Gladstone,  replaces 
Raymond  Jump,  who  has  accepted  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  Montclair  S.C.  Mr.  Becker 
was  a  teacher  in  Bedminster  for  several 
years.  | 

William  J.  Keeler  became  principal  of  I 
the  new  Ridge  H.S.  in  Bernards  Twp.  ; 
He  has  been  principal  of  the  Oak  St. 
School  there.  Robert  C.  Stoll  is  the  new 
principal  of  Oak  St.  School.  He  was 
assistant  principal  there. 

W.  Ross  Andre  has  retired  as  super-  j 
intendent  in  Bemardsville  and  will  act  as  | 
consultant  to  the  Board  of  Education  until 
January  31,  1962.  John  Moorhead,  high 
school  principal  in  Bemardsville,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Andre  as  superintendent.  The 
high  school  principal  is  David  A.  Mac- 
Nicoll  who  comes  from  a  junior  high 
principalship  in  Livingston. 

Dr.  Norman  A.  Gathany,  principal  of 
Bridgewater-Raritan  H.S.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
there.  Dr.  Jack  V.  Irion  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  guidance  directorship  to 
replace  Dr.  Gathany.  Roy  Black  is  the 
new  guidance  director.  He  taught  for  i 
several  years  in  Bridgewater.  | 

Robert  Allen  is  the  new  Franklin  Twp. 
H.S.  principal.  He  was  vice-principal  in 
Bridgewater-Raritan  until  last  year. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Ford  is  the  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  principal  in  Green  Brook 
Twp.,  succeeding  James  J.  Clancy  who 
accepted  a  superintendency  in  Gloucester 
City. 

Joseph  Sabo,  formerly  acting  principal, 
has  been  made  principal  at  Watchung 
Hills  Reg.  H.S. 

Roy  M.  Mitchell,  formerly  of  Lon| 
Island,  is  a  new  elementary  principal  in 
I  Watchung. 
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FOR  THE  WASHING  CYCLE 

FOR  FINAL  RINSING 
ANO  SANITIZING 


Dishes  and  glassware  will  sparkle! 
Health  will  be  safeguarded! 
Hand-towelling  will  be  eliminated! 


For  helpful  advice  on  your  cafeteria  operation, 
call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 

One  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 


PVBLIC®SERVICB 
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. . .  Back  to  the  Ranks 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  two  years  ago  this  month  I  accepted 
the  mantle  of  NJEA  leadership  from  Mazie  Scanlan  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  began  a  biennium  of  effort  to  match  the  ability, 
p>erspicacity  and  dedication  she  and  her  distinguished  predecessors 
brought  to  the  office  of  state  president. 

Many  v;onderful  things  happened  to  me  in  the  1959-61  interval. 

I  traveled  nearly  50,000  miles  by  automobile  (some  of  my  best 
friends  now  are  toll  collectors  on  the  Turnpike  and  Parkway), 
some  10,000  miles  in  domestic  air  flights  and,  of  course, 
another  25,000  miles  around  the  world  by  jet  last  summer. 
Every  one  of  these  miles  was  covered  on  business  important  to  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey.  At  every  destination  1  met  and  talked 
to  teachers — about  their  problems — and  learned  to  appreciate, 
as  never  before,  the  love  and  devotion  so  many  of  you  and  your 
colleagues  throughout  the  world  have  for  our  profession. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  everywhere  I  go,  within  the  state 
and  without,  I  find  great  respect  for  NJEA,  its  professional 
staff,  and  those  who  represent  it.  That  respect,  I  believe,  is  engendered 
in  large  part  by  the  fact  that  NJEA  speaks  for  all  the  teachers 
of  the  state.  This  unity  gives  us  immeasurable  strength — without 
which,  public  education  in  New  Jersey  would  be  in  difficult  straits  indeed. 

On  Saturday,  November  11, 1  will  return  to  the  ranks  as  just  one 
of  the  many  thousands  who  are  continuing  members  of  the 
organized  profession  at  the  local,  county,  state  and  national  levels. 
I  gladly  surrender  the  post  of  president  to  Leonora  Feuchter  of 
Union  not  only  because  I  feel  others  should  have  the  “honor 
and  glory”  which  has  been  mine,  but  also  because  I  know  NJEA 
will  be  in  good  hands  as  she  and  her  fellow  officers  join  in 
promoting  and  achieving  NJEA  ideals. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  serving  you. 
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Post-Election  Action  Starts 


NJEA  moves  ahead  in  areas  of  teacher  salaries,  major  medical 
insurance,  protecting  pensions,  securing  state  aid  and  taxes. 


■  With  the  windup  of  another  State 
election  campaign  for  Governor  and 
the  Legislature,  NJEA  finds  hard 
work  ahead  in  four  major  areas. 

Teacher  salaries  will  come  first. 
November  20  is  marked  as  the  key 
day  for  a  final  push  to  enact  A-9  in 
time  to  take  effect  next  school  year. 

A  new  proposal  being  readied  for 
introduction,  is  major  medical  insur¬ 
ance  protection  for  teachers.  NJEA 
will  urge  a  bill  to  permit  local  boards 
to  buy  into  a  new  plan  the  State 
recently  set  up  for  its  employees. 

Pensions,  more  than  ever,  will  be 
a  critical  issue  as  the  new  Governor 
takes  over  and  the  Legislature  con¬ 
venes.  NJEA  will  expect  action  on 
promises  to  clear  up  the  S-20  situa¬ 
tion  (restoring  the  “avoid”  privilege 
to  those  older  teachers  caught  by 
federal  rule  changes).  At  the  same 
time,  the  Association  will  face  a  Leg¬ 
islature  that  have  been  stirred  up 
about  the  amount  of  money  the  State 
pays  for  teacher  retirement  and  the 
reserve  funds  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  NJEA  wi*!  hive  to  double 
its  persistent  efforts  to  have  the  State 
set  aside  sufficient  reserves  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  in  later  years.  Watch- 
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ing  for  pension  improvements  that 
will  not  upset  the  present  favorable 
rate  schedule  for  teachers  without 
their  consent  will  also  be  part  of  the 
big  job  ahead. 

Finally,  of  most  importance  will 
be  the  tax  question  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  increased  state  aid  to  local 
districts  and  to  further  expansion  of 
higher  education.  Election  polls 
showed  this  to  be  among  the  top 
issues. 

With  the  State  Tax  Policy  Com¬ 
mission  apparently  driving  hard  to 
come  in  with  its  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature  in  January,  NJEA 
and  the  Committee  for  School  Supi- 
port  were  gearing  for  an  all-out  pub¬ 
lic  information  campaign.  There  were 
still  no  indications  as  to  what  the 
State-sponsored  Commission  would 
propose,  but  hopes  were  being  ex¬ 
pressed  that  it  might  go  even  further 
tlnn  the  A- 178,  180  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  last  year  and  also  include 
some  new  features  such  as  district 
consolidation  and  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion  incentives. 

Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  architects  were  buzzing  through 
NJEA  headquarters  studying  and 


measuring  it  all  to  see  where  it  might 
best  fit  in  a  more  modem,  less 
crowded  building.  As  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  George  Springer 
looked  forward  to  receiving  construc¬ 
tion  bids  just  about  the  time  the 
1962  Legislative  session  gets  into 
full  swing  and  local  school  budget¬ 
setting  reaches  its  critical  stage,  he 
said:  “We’ll  need  a  temporary  home 
while  building.  I  hope,  with  every¬ 
thing  else  going  on,  we  can  find  a 
day  to  move.” 

Every  Member  A-9  Effort  Asked 

Letters  on  minimum  salary  bill 

may  bring  Senate  vote  Nov.  20. 

■  November  20  looms  as  the  big 
date  for  a  final  NJEA  drive  to  get 
a  revised  minimum  teacher  salary 
schedule  law  for  the  coming  school 
year.  If  passed  by  the  Senate  that 
day  and  signed  into  law,  A-9  could 
take  effect  July  1,  1962.  Boards 
would  have  time  before  their  budgets 
are  fixed  in  February  to  adjust  for 
the  new  basic  bachelor’s  degree  re¬ 
quirement  of  $4,400-$6,800  and 
other  comparable  degree  levels. 

The  State  Legislature  is  expected 
to  return  that  third  Monday  of  the 
month.  The  bill  has  already  passed 
the  Assembly  and  is  on  second  read¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate.  NJEA  has  asked 
every  member  to  write  to  his  Senator, 
urging  that  the  bill  be  allowed  to  come 
up  for  a  vote  and  then  approved. 

At  least  12  Senators  are  known  to 
be  ready  to  vote  “YES.”  What  wor- 
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ries  NJEA,  however,  is  whether  the 
party  conferences  will  consider  the 
matter  pressing  enough  to  clear 
the  bill  for  floor  action.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  convince  the  law¬ 
makers  that  further  delay  will  stall 
the  change  for  at  least  another  school 
year  and  only  aggravate  the  shortage 
of  fully  certified  teachers  in  those 
areas  that  keep  to  the  bare  minimum 
requirements. 

In  a  letter  to  every  member,  NJEA 
also  warned  against  possible  amend¬ 
ments.  Talk  of  tying  up  A-9  until 
state  aid  is  also  voted  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  scored  as  an  evasion. 

The  letter  to  members  asked  that 
personal  reactions  go  to  the  Senators 
on  what  the  bill  would  do  to  com¬ 
bat  the  teacher  shortage  and  improve 
education  for  children  in  their  own 
constituencies. 

The  importance  of  getting  the  bill 
passed  now  was  underscored  by  Sal¬ 
ary  Committee  chairman  Ray  Ling  in 
a  recent  report  to  the  NJEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  “If  the  Legislature 
wants  to  establish  realistic  minimums 
it  should  get  this  A-9  on  the  books,” 
he  said.  “General  salary  levels  could 
soon  be  outpacing  even  these  figures 
if  we  have  to  wait  until  the  1963-64 
school  year.” 

Accentuates  Pension  Concern 

Election  retirement  fund  debate 
heightens  Huggins  study  interest. 

■  A  sudden  burst  of  debate  in  the 
election  campaign  over  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  costs  and  problems  has  re¬ 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
NJEA’s  independent  actuarial  study 
due  to  be  reported  soon.  Huggins 
and  Company  of  Philadelphia,  hired 
by  the  Association  last  spring,  is  re¬ 
porting  its  initial  findings  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee  this  month. 

The  analysis  is  expected  to  give 
NJEA  a  firmer  position  as  it  tackles 
such  questions  as:  What  employer 
costs  should  the  State  expect  to  have 
to  meet  in  the  years  ahead?  What 
dangers  lie  ahead  if  the  State  depletes 
its  reserve  funds  and  postpones  pro¬ 
vision  of  its  share  of  the  benefits  un¬ 
til  they  fall  due?  Is  an  integrated 
arrangement  with  social  security  still 
an  advantage? 

What  began  as  concern  over  the 
State’s  refusal  to  restore  the  avoid 
privilege  to  a  number  of  older  teach¬ 
ers  caught  by  federal  rule  changes 
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No  Panacea  for  Effective  Teaching 

Participants  make  a  careful  appraisal  of  new  teaching  media 
at  NJEA’s  annual  Professional  Improvement  Conference. 


■  N.  J.  TEACHERS  —  approxi¬ 
mately  1 800 — who  attended  the 
NJEA  professional  improvement 
conference  on  “Programmed 
Learning”  at  Trenton  H.S.  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  were  reassured  that  “they 
would  not  be  replaced  by  ma¬ 
chines.”  At  the  same  time  they  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  serious  and  more 
critical  look  at  how  and  what  they 
are  now  teaching.  “When  pro¬ 
grammed  instruction  is  effective 
it  is  a  waste  of  the  teacher’s  time 
to  do  the  same  thing  that  can  be 
done  automatically,”  advised  Dr. 
Harry  N.  Rivlin,  dean  of  teacher 
education  for  the  Colleges  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  speaking  at 
the  afternoon  session.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  warned,  “It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  interpret 
information  and  this  is  necessarily 
the  task  of  the  teacher.” 

Evolving  from  the  conference 
sessions  were  new  definitions  of 
the  role  of  the  teacher  and  of  the 
unique  role  each  specific  device 
might  play  in  the  learning  process. 
According  to  Dr.  James  D.  Finn, 
professor  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  “The  technological  revo¬ 


lution  in  instruction  means  that  the 
individual  teacher  who  masters  it  is  { 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  for  ! 
the  first  time  to  become  a  true  pro¬ 
fessional.” 

Dr.  Finn  pointed  out,  in  the  open¬ 
ing  session,  that  technology  is  a  lot 
more  than  machines.  “As  the  house¬ 
wife  would  not  go  back  to  the  . 
scrub  board,”  he  said,  “neither  should  ] 
the  teacher  apologize  for  use  of  ma¬ 
chines.”  He  noted  that  New  Jersey 
colleges  were  among  the  first  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  T-V  teaching. 

Drs.  Richard  B.  Lewis  and  Jerold 
E.  Kemp,  audio-visual  specialists  | 
from  San  Jose  State  College,  San  ■ 
Jose,  Calif.,  demonstrated  a  number 
of  aids  for  keeping  learners  interested 
and  alert  and  accomplishing  the  ; 
teacher’s  main  purpose:  changing  j 
behavior  patterns.  Changes  are  to  | 
be  brought  about  in  three  areas.  Dr.  \ 
Lewis  illustrated:  (1)  knowledge. 
(2)  attitudes,  and  (3)  skills. 

The  first  involves  the  teacher  alone  j 
primarily  transmitting  information.  ! 
The  second  involves  teacher  and  | 
student  in  interaction  or  supervised  l 
activity  to  develop  appreciations,  j 
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The  third  involves  the  student  alone 
in  individual  study  and  practice  to 
improve  performance.  “Talk  is  not 
enough  to  accomplish  these,”  said 
Dr.  Lewis.  “The  teacher  cannot 
separate  content  from  method  .  .  . 
There  are  no  panaceas  or  easy  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  problem  of  effective 
teaching.” 

Among  the  specific  devices  il¬ 
lustrated  were  magnetized  black¬ 
boards  with  objects  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated  by  the  students,  photography 
for  recording  projects  or  reporting  on 
field  trips,  sound  devices  for  bringing 
current  history  into  the  classroom, 
recreating  history  with  records  or 
tapes,  and  simultaneous  recording 
and  photography  to  preserve  out¬ 
standing  television  performances  for 
classroom  use. 

Recent  technological  developments 
that  remain  to  be  fully  utilized,  they 
said,  include  TV;  electronic  teaching 
laboratories;  and  self-instructional 
devices  such  as  reading  pacers, 
individual  listening  and  viewing  in¬ 
struments,  teaching  machines,  and 
programmed  books.  Newest  develop¬ 
ments  include  8  mm  sound  film, 
multiple  projection  devices,  telephone 
recorders,  telecast  systems,  and  com¬ 
puters  with  typewriter  response. 

“This  technology  has  no  morality 
at  all,”  warned  Dr.  Lewis.  “We  have 
to  control  it  ...  .  We  don’t  think 
that  the  use  of  technology  is  going  to 
eliminate  the  teacher,  but  we  should 
be  using  new  tools  and  changing  our 
roles  ....  The  teacher’s  job  is  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  for  learning  ex¬ 
periences.” 

Teacher  reactions  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  program  and  to  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  were  varied  and  interesting. 
A  retired  teacher  explained  in  a 
discussion  group  that  she  had  “come 
over  to  see  what  this  is  all  about. 
.  .  .  Are  we  going  to  make  robots 
out  of  these  children?  What  about 
creativity?” 

One  teacher  observed  that  pro¬ 
grammed  materials  are  good  for 
good  readers,  but  what  about  the 
others;  and  another  observed  that 
a  very  detailed  spelling  program  was 
suitable  for  a  slow  learner,  but 
might  be  boring  to  a  faster  student. 
Some  thought  the  bulk  and  cost 
,  of  programmed  materials  would 
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prohibit  their  widespread  use, 
while  others  were  worried  about 
parents  purchasing  them  ill-advis- 
edly  from  commercial  sources. 
Many  teachers  expressed  concern 
about  the  programs  going  into 
those  machines. 

“We  don’t  think  commercial  in¬ 
terests  should  make  the  final  de¬ 
cisions  about  their  content  and 
use,”  said  NJEA  president.  Dr. 
James  M.  Lynch.  “The  teachers 
themselves  should  be  the  judge  of 
whether  these  teaching  machines 
and  other  electronic  devices  are 
feasible  for  school  use,  or  whether 
they  will  help  the  teacher-learner 
situation  ....  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  is  to  stimulate  thinking 
and  discussion.” 

The  point  of  view  of  most  teach¬ 
ers  was  summarized  well  in  Dr. 
Rivlin’s  closing  remarks.  The  pri¬ 
mary  question  is:  “How  do  we 
use  all  the  resources  we  have  so 
that  we  can  perform  the  miracle 
of  teaching?”  Taking  a  critical 
look  at  the  whole  area  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  instruction,  he  advised: 
■ — New  media  need  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated  in  terms  of  the  psychology 
of  learning;  new  studies  are 
needed  to  determine  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  ways  of  teaching  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  learning. 

■ — Teachers  learn  to  read  the  eye 
response  of  learners;  programmed 
instruction  goes  forward  in  only 
one  direction. 

■ — The  teacher  must  determine 
when,  to  whom,  and  how  a  given 
subject  can  be  taught  most  effec¬ 
tively. 

■ — It  is  simple  by  programmed  in¬ 
struction  to  teach  anything  that 
has  only  one  answer.  Questions 
that  have  two  or  even  three  “cor¬ 
rect”  answers  require  another  kind 
of  teaching. 

■ — The  argument  for  machines  is 
not  economy,  but  effectiveness  and 
efficiency. 

■ — Materials  of  instruction  must 
be  revised  frequently;  it  is  easier 
to  revise  a  teacher’s  notes  than  a 
movie. 

■ — We  not  only  need  more  and 
better  teachers,  but  must  magnify 
the  effectiveness  of  every  teacher 
we  have. 


blossomed  during  the  campaign  into 
full-scale  discussion  of  pension  mat¬ 
ters. 

NJEA  received  a  commitment  from 
both  candidates  to  do  something 
about  the  avoidance  situation,  now 
covered  in  S-20  which  is  awaiting 
the  Governor’s  signature  or  veto  for 
a  third  time. 

Because  of  the  growing  comments 
about  the  retirement  system,  how¬ 
ever,  NJEA  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  “reminder”  on  its  traditional 
pension  position. 

It  reaffirmed  the  need  to  restore 
faith  in  promises  made  through  ac¬ 
tion  on  S-20  or  a  similar  bill.  It 
announced  its  intention  to  seek  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  in  benefits  for 
members  of  the  TP  &  AF. 

But,  thinking  back  to  the  pre-I9l9 
retirement  plan  that  failed,  NJEA 
warned  that  it  would  insist  on  main¬ 
taining  the  traditional  conditions  of 
a  full  reserve  system.  It  called  for 
keeping  the  Fund  actuarially  sound 
and  increasing  annual  state  contribu¬ 
tions  whenever  necessary  to  do  so. 
It  also  asked  assurance  that  contribu¬ 
tions  by  members  of  the  Fund  not 
be  increased  in  any  revisions  or  new 
provision,  except  by  the  teachers’ 
own  choice  or  on  an  optional  basis. 

NJEA  also  indicated  that,  in  spite 
of  its  problems  in  getting  certain  cor¬ 
rective  legislation  passed,  it  was  still 
convinced  that  any  comparison  with 
other  states  would  show  New  Jersey 
teachers  receiving  either  the  more 
favorable  benefits  or  the  other  state’s 
teachers  paying  a  much  higher  com¬ 
bination  of  contribution  rates. 

Major  Medical  Benefit  Urged 

NJEA  seeks  to  add  teachers  in  law 

which  covered  state  employees. 

■  A  new  state  law  this  fall,  which  es¬ 
tablishes  a  health  insurance  plan  for 
state  employees,  has  set  the  course  for 
NJEA  efforts  to  obtain  similar  em¬ 
ployer-paid  benefits  for  public  school 
teachers.  NJEA  is  asking  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  change  the  new  law  so  that 
boards  of  education  can  join  the  state 
plan.  Boards  would  buy  coverage  for 
their  employees  by  making  the  same 
contribution  as  the  State  makes  for 
each  individual. 

With  the  signing  of  A-333,  all 
state  employees  now  have  major  med¬ 
ical  insurance  benefits  as  a  fringe 
benefit.  This  type  of  insurance  gives 
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added  protection  for  the  costly  ill¬ 
nesses  and  accidents  on  which  Blue- 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  coverage  runs 
out.  In  the  state  plan,  the  employees 
pay  only  20  percent  plus  $100  of 
their  medical  expenses  beyond  those 
covered  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
There  is  a  maximum,  however,  of 
$15,000  for  each  person  and  of 
$7,500  per  person  in  any  one  year. 

The  employer-paid  insurance  in 
the  state  plan  covers  only  the  em¬ 
ployee;  but  individuals  can  contract 
to  pay  their  own  additional  premiums 
for  coverage  of  dependents. 

NJEA  hopes  to  make  such  an 
amendment  covering  teachers  a  ma¬ 
jor  plank  in  its  1962  Legislative 
Program.  It  would  be  permissive 
legislation,  authorizing  local  school 
boards  that  wish  to  do  so  to  include 
money  for  the  premium  in  their 
budget. 

Freeholders  Have  Reservations 

Doubts  on  costs,  function  delay 

approval  of  county  colleges. 

■  Doubt  about  function  and  cost  ap- 
p>car  to  be  causing  the  delay  in  pas¬ 
sage  of  A-619,  which  would  permit 
county  boards  of  freeholders  to  estab¬ 
lish  two-year  community  colleges. 

NJEA’s  School  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  has  approved  the  county  college 
plan  in  principle  and  will  recommend 
general  support  of  such  enabling 
legislation  to  the  Delegate  Assembly 
this  month. 

But  the  State  Freeholder  Associa¬ 
tion  has  reservations  about  the  spe¬ 
cific  bill,  A-619.  Writes  Joseph 
R.  Costa,  chairman  of  the  S.F.A. 
Education  Commission,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  County  Government,  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  magazine: 

“Freeholders  insist  that  both  the 
philosophy  and  functions  of  such  a 
system  of  county  colleges  be  deter¬ 
mined  fully  in  advance.  Qualified 
estimates  of  capital  construction  and 
operating  costs  must  be  pre-deter- 
mined  to  guarantee  the  minimum  dis¬ 
location  of  the  taxing  function,  so 
that  existing  county  services  are 
neither  curtailed  nor  penalized. 

“If  all  costs  arc  to  be  fully  known 
and  understood,  it  would  be  better 
if  the  portion  to  be  raised  by  prop¬ 
erty  taxation  were  made  a  special 
part  of  the  tax  bill,  with  a  separate 


millage  rate  like  the  county  library 
tax.  If  the  county  college  appropria¬ 
tion  is  lumped  under  education  in  the 
county  budget,  it  raises  the  question 
of  an  invasion  of  the  service  portion 
of  the  property  levy.” 

Mr.  Costa,  speaking  for  the  free¬ 
holders,  seems  to  favor  making  the 
freeholder  boards  the  budget-making 
authority  for  county  colleges.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  recognize  that 
“The  educational  philosophy  required 
to  determine  the  need  and  constitute 
two-year  county  colleges  throughout 
New  Jersey  is  somewhat  removed 
from  the  knowledge  and  experience 
presently  required  of  elected  free¬ 
holders.” 

3  NJEA  Bills  Still  Unsigned 

Offset,  on-the-job  injury, 

pension  acts  passed  June  2. 

■  Three  NJEA  bills  passed  by  the 
Legislature  when  it  last  convened 
June  2  still  have  been  neither  signed 
nor  vetoed  by  Gov.  Robert  B.  Mey- 
ner.  They  are: 

S-20,  which  would  give  certain 
groups  of  older  teachers  the  chance 
to  avoid  the  social  security  offset  on 
their  pensions. 

S-11,  which  would  require  school 
boards  to  give  up  to  a  year's  leave 
with  pay,  minus  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation,  to  employees  injured  on  the 
job,  with  no  charge  against  sick 
leave. 

A-559,  which  would  give  older  re¬ 
tired  teachers  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ments  in  their  pensions. 

Help  to  Unify  N.Y.C.  Teachers 

Splinter  disputes  compromised; 

professional  approach  gains. 

■  At  least  one  NJEA  staff  member 
wilt  join  the  NEA  campaign  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  independent  coalition  to 
represent  all  of  New  York  City’s 
teachers  in  negotiations  with  the 
board  of  education. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  re¬ 
leased  John  C.  Shagg,  an  NJEA  field 
representative,  to  work  in  New  York 
as  required,  and  recommended  release 
of  other  staff  members  as  needed. 

NEA,  which  is  trying  to  unify 
N.Y.C.  teachers  along  professional 
lines,  scored  a  significant  success  last 
month  by  helping  bring  together  New 


York’s  two  largest  teacher  groups, 
the  Secondary  School  Teachers  Assn, 
and  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
Assn. 

The  compromise  which  united  these 
“long-feuding”  groups  recognizes  that 
high  school  teachers  are  entitled  to 
a  $1,200  “professional  specialization 
differential”  to  compensate  for  the 
master’s  degree  required  for  a  New 
York  secondary-school  certificate. 
Elementary  teachers  would  also  be 
eligible  for  the  differential  if  they 
have  equivalent  training  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  field.  The  basic  guide  would 
run  $6,000  to  $12,000,  with  $500 
increments. 

With  the  elementary-secondary  dis¬ 
pute  settled,  NEA’s  New  York  City 
Council  was  able  to  organize  the 
Teachers  Bargaining  Organization  of 
New  York  City,  composed  of  the 
education  associations  of  the  Bronx. 
Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  Queens  and 
Staten  Island,  NEA  Council,  Teach¬ 
ers  Alliance  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
the  elementary  and  secondary  asso¬ 
ciations.  All  teacher  groups  will 
have  an  equal  voice.  NEA’s  regional 
field  representative,  Eric  Rhodes,  has 
coordinated  staff  assistance  for  the 
“merger.” 

Last  spring,  when  the  N.  Y.  C. 
lH>ard  announced  as  a  new  policy  its 
willingness  to  bargain  collectively 
with  teachers — if  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  voted  for  it — NEA  decided  to 
try  to  unify  the  city’s  teachers  along 
the  professional  lines  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  states. 

A  separate  group  working  to  take 
control  of  bargaining  is  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  an  AFL- 
CIO  labor  union.  This  union  caused 
a  work  stoppage  last  May  which  fiz¬ 
zled  after  one  day.  Only  4,600 
teachers  took  part,  despite  union 
claims  that  15.000  to  20,000  of  the 
city’s  more  than  45.000  teachers 
would  strike. 

An  election  probably  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  this  fall  to  select  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  represent  the  teachers 
in  negotiations  with  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  which  au¬ 
thorized  collective  bargaining  has 
been  removed,  but  the  new  board 
has  accepted  this  policy  and  given 
the  City  Labor  Department  the  job 
of  setting  up  the  election.  No  date 
had  been  set  by  mid-October. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


...An  Approach 
to  Persona!  Leave 


NJEA  and  the  N.  J.  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education  each  endorse  adoption  of 
policies  on  personal  leave  by  boards  of 
education.  A  sample  policy  has  been  suggested 
as  an  aid  to  formulating  local  rules. 


Brief  leaves  of  absence  with  pay  are  com¬ 
monly  granted  employees  for:  (1)  sickness,  injury 
or  quarantine;  (2)  professional  reasons  such  as  to 
attend  or  participate  in  conferences,  to  visit  schools, 
and  to  serve  on  evaluative  committees;  and  (3)  per¬ 
sonal  business  comprising  a  number  of  emergency 
conditions  and  events  which  may  require  absence  from 
work  for  one  day  or  more. 

In  New  Jersey,  school  employees  are  protected  by 
an  excellent  sick  leave  law  which  provides  a  minimum 
of  10  days  leave  with  unlimited  accumulation  of  the 
unused  minimum  days.  A  permissive  feature  enables 
local  boards  of  education  to  grant  additional  leave 
with  pay,  either  by  rule  or  by  individual  consideration. 

Brief  leaves  for  professional  reasons  are  partially 
covered  by  legislation.  The  law  provides  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  annual  NJEA  Convention  without  loss 
of  pay.  With  proper  authorization  by  the  school 
board  or  the  superintendent  of  schools,  a  majority 
of  school  districts  voluntarily  grant  permission  for 
professional  employees  to  attend  conferences,  visit 
other  schools,  or  serve  on  evaluative  committees. 

Brief  leaves  for  personal  reasons  may  be  granted 
by  boards  of  education  under  a  provision  in  the  Sick 

.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  REPORT 
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Leave  Law  which  states  “Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
affect  the  right  of  the  board  of  education  to  fix  either 
by  rule  or  by  individual  consideration,  the  payment 
of  salary  in  cases  of  absence  not  constituting  sick 
leave  .  .  .” 

While  a  1957  survey  shows  that  387  out  of  443 
districts  reporting  grant  personal  leave  with  pay  for 
at  least  one  reason,  it  also  reveals  that  the  types  of 
emergency  conditions  included  in  such  policies  vary 
greatly  and  that  almost  one-half  of  the  districts  fail 
to  make  any  provision  for  absence  for  court  sum¬ 
mons,  death  of  relative  or  close  friend,  serious  illness 
in  the  immediate  family,  and  religious  holidays. 

Because  of  such  variance  in  present  practices,  the 
Committee  is  not  recommending  a  legislative  solu¬ 
tion.  It  seems  more  practical  for  brief  leaves-of- 
absence  policies  to  be  formulated  at  the  local  level. 
In  this  way,  allowances  can  be  made  for  individual 
differences  among  districts. 

The  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  New  Jersey  Education  Association  believe 
that  a  personal  leave  policy  should  be  ad^ted 
by  each  board  of  education  as  a  basic  part  of  a 
written  personnel  policy  for  school  board  employees. 

Suggested  Minimum  Personal  Leave  Policy 

This  policy  shall  cover  brief  absences  not  charge¬ 
able  to  sick  leave  or  for  professional  reasons  directly 
beneficial  to  the  school  system.  The  provisions  for 
leave  at  full-pay  stated  below  shall  be  for  one  year, 
and  no  unused  days  shall  be  accumulative  for  use  in 
another  year: 

1.  — Death  in  the  Immediate  Family — An  allowance 
of  up  to  five  (5)  days  leave  shall  be  granted.  Im¬ 
mediate  family  shall  be  considered:  father,  mother, 
spouse,  child,  brother,  sister  or  any  member  of  the 
immediate  household. 

2.  — Serious  Illness  in  the  Immediate  Family — An  al¬ 
lowance  of  up  to  three  (3)  days  leave  shall  be  granted. 
(Immediate  family  same  as  (I)  above.) 

3.  — Death  of  other  relative  or  close  friend — An  allow¬ 
ance  of  one  (1)  day’s  leave  shall  be  granted. 

4.  — Other  emergencies  of  personal  nature — An  allow¬ 
ance  of  up  to  three  (3)  days  leave  with  prior  approval 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

a.  — Recognition  of  a  religious  holiday. 

b.  — Court  subpoena. 

c.  — Marriage  of  employee  or  marriage  in  the  immediate 

family. 

d.  — Personal  business  which  cannot  be  handled  outside 

of  school  hours. 

e.  — Any  other  emergency  or  urgent  reason  not  included 
For  the  protection  of  the  employee  and  for  proper 
payroll  accounting  and  audit,  every  absence  for  a  full 
day  or  more  must  be  accounted  for  in  writing  and 
reported  to  the  superintendent. 
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IN  HIS  recent  book,  “The  Schools,” 
Martin  Mayer  speaks  of  testing  as 
a  “necessary  evil.”  As  someone  who 
works  at  testing  for  a  living,  you 
would  expect  me  to  disagree.  I  shall 
. . .  but  I  will  say  only  that  testing  is 
not  necessarily  evil. 

Misused  or  misunderstood,  testing 
can  be  a  real  menace.  But,  testing 
could  be  a  blessing  to  education,  if 
only  teachers,  counselors  and  educa¬ 
tional  administrators  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  about  what  tests  can  and  cannot 
do  before  they  use  them. 

In  my  experience,  I  find  nine  prin¬ 
cipal  misconceptions  that  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  appropriate 
use  of  tests. 

1.  First  is  the  notion  that  aptitude  or 
intelligence  tests  measure  something 
called  “native  ability,”  something 
fixed  and  immutable  within  the  per¬ 
son  that  determines  his  level  of  ex¬ 
pectation  for  all  time.  Studies  in 
genetics  certainly  support  the  idea 
that  such  an  inherent  entity  does 
exist,  and  so  do  many  psychological 
studies,  especially  the  studies  of  twins 
reared  separately  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  But  intelligence  or  aptitude 
tests  do  not  measure  such  an  entity 
— at  least  not  directly,  and  certainly 
not  in  any  interpretable  manner. 

What  intelligence  tests  do  measure 
is  the  individual’s  performance  on 
certain  types  of  mental  tasks,  the 
kind  a  student  learns  to  perform 
from  his  experiences  in  the  world 
around  him — experiences  in  school, 
at  home,  and  elsewhere. 

The  amount  of  learning  based  on 
such  experiences  may  depend  on 
many  things  that  can  vary  enor¬ 
mously  from  one  child  to  another — 
the  number  and  quality  of  books 
available  in  his  home,  the  kind  of 
talk  he  hears,  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  surroundings,  the  vividness  and 
emotional  quality  of  the  thousands  of 
happenings  in  his  life  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
child's  score  on  an  intelligence  test 
by-passes  all  these  factors  that  facili¬ 
tate  or  impede  his  learning.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  score 
gets  directly  at  the  brains  he  was 
bom  with. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  an  intelligence 
test  as  essentially  indistinguishable 
from  an  achievement  test — that  is,  as 
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a  measure  of  how  well,  at  a  given 
point  of  time,  a  student  can  perform 
certain  well-defined  tasks.  The  main 
difference  is  that  the  tasks  in  a  so- 
called  achievement  test  are  usually 
learned  over  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  and  those  in  a  so-called  in¬ 
telligence  test  are  learned  over  a 
relatively  long  period  of  time. 

Thinking  of  an  aptitude  test  as 
measuring  some  immutable  deter¬ 
miner  of  student  performance  en¬ 
courages  the  dangerous  idea  that  one 
can,  from  an  aptitude  score,  decide 
once  and  for  all  at  a  fairly  early  age 
what  kind  and  level  of  educational  or 
vocational  activity  a  student  is  fitted 
for.  It  nurtures  that  hardy  perennial 
that  if  a  student  has  an  IQ  of  115 
or  better  he  ought  to  prepare  for 
college,  and  if  his  IQ  is  below  115 
he  ought  to  make  other  plans.  This 
idea  continues,  despite  all  the  studies 
which  have  shown  over  and  over 
again  that  an  IQ  may  be  highly 
variable  for  a  given  student,  that 
colleges  vary  enormously  in  the 
quality  of  students  they  enroll,  and 
that  some  low  scorers  succeed  in 
college  while  some  high  scorers  fail. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  many 
educational  crimes  are  annually  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  strength  of  this  mis¬ 
conception. 

Another  consequence  of  thinking 
of  an  intelligence  test  as  measuring 
something  unaffected  by  learning  is 
the  conception  that  a  student  with  a 
high  aptitude  score  and  low  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  (or  low  grades  in  school) 
is  an  “under-achiever,”  who  is  “not 
working  up  to  capacity.”  This  idea, 
can  lead  to  distressing  treatment  of 
individual  pupils. 

The  diagnosis  goes  that  a  student 
with  a  high  aptitude  score  and  low 
achievement  scores  is  “unmotivated,” 
or  “lazy,”  or  suffering  from  some  sort 
of  emotional  disturbance.  There  may 
be  some  grounds  for  such  diagnoses; 
but  they  are  scarcely  inferrable  from 
the  discrepancy  in  scores  alone.  And 
some  new  and  possibly  more  useful 
insights  about  such  students  might 


be  forthcoming  if  one  frankly  re¬ 
garded  the  discrepancies  simply  as 
differences  in  performance  on  one 
kind  of  achievement  test  as  compared 
to  another. 

Finally,  the  idea  that  aptitude  tests 
are  supposed  to  measure  native 
ability  leads  to  the  persistent  and 
embarrassing  demand  that  they  be 
“culture  free.” 

I  wish  we  could  get  it  out  of 
people’s  heads  that  tests  are  unfair 
to  the  underprivileged  and  get  into 
their  heads  that  the  hard  facts  of 
social  circumstance  and  inadequate 
education  are  unfair.  Tests  inevitably 
reflect  the  opportunities  a  student 
has  had  for  learning.  If  educational 
opportunities  are  unequal,  the  test 
results  will  also  be  unequal. 

2.  A  second  misconception  about 
tests  is  the  notion  that  predictions 
made  from  test  scores  are,  or  should 
be,  perfectly  accurate.  If  they  are 
not,  the  story  goes,  the  tests  must 
be  regarded  as  no  good. 

This  fallacy  arises  from  a  confused 
conception  of  what  constitutes  pre¬ 
diction.  There  are  some  people  who 
think  of  prediction  as  simply  a  right 
or  wrong  business. 

A  more  meaningful  and  useful 
way  of  thinking  about  a  prediction 
is  to  regard  it  as  a  statement  of  the 
odds.  A  given  test  score  might  pre¬ 
dict  that  Johnny  has  eight  chances 
in  ten  of  getting  a  grade  of  “B”  or 
better  in  American  History,  and 
three  chances  in  a  hundred  of  flunk¬ 
ing  the  course. 

This  approach  recognizes  that  in 
forecasting  human  events,  we  never 
have  sufficient  information  to  be  sure 
of  being  right  every  time,  even  though 
appropriately  organized  test  scores 
and  other  data  can  help  us  make 
better  decisions  than  would  be  px>ssi- 
ble  without  them. 

3.  The  third  misconception  is  that 
standardized  test  scores  are  infallible 
or  [perfectly  reliable.  Reliability  has 
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to  do  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
score  of  an  individual  stands  still  on 
successive  testings.  It  rarely  occurs  to 
the  uninitiated  that  a  test  can  never 
be  more  than  a  sample  of  a  student’s 
performance  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  score  on  any  test  is  af¬ 
flicted  with  sampling  error. 

To  the  man-in-the-street,  to  many 
teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
parents,  who  have  never  reflected  on 
the  problem,  a  score  is  a  score.  They 
are  shocked  to  find  that  when  a  stu¬ 
dent  takes  one  test  today  and  an 
alternate  form  of  the  same  test  to¬ 
morrow,  his  score  can  change.  A 
test  score,  like  any  sort  of  measure¬ 
ment,  whatever,  is  clouded  with  un¬ 
certainty.  It  is  never  more  than  an 
estimate  of  the  truth. 

4.  A  fourth  misconception  about  tests 
is  the  assumption  that  an  achieve¬ 
ment  test  measures  all  there  is  to 
measure  in  any  given  subject  matter 
area.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
some  people  that  the  content  of  a 
standardized  achievement  test  in  any 
particular  subject  matter  area  may 
be  only  partially  related  to  what  a 
specific  course  of  study  in  that  area 
may  call  for. 

Even  the  best  achievement  test 
fails  to  sample  all  the  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  are  sought  in  a  given  sub¬ 
ject.  It  may  also  include  matters  that 
the  student  is  not  expected  to  know. 
On  a  particular  achievement  test  a 
student  may  look  considerably  better 
or  considerably  worse  than  he  really 
is.  Decisions  based  on  his  score  may 
miss  the  boat  by  a  considerable 
margin. 

5.  A  fifth  misconception  is  that  an 
achievement  test  can  measure  only  a 
pupil’s  memory  for  facts.  A  good 
achievement  test  gets  at  far  more. 

It  usually  measures,  in  addition, 
the  pupil’s  skill  in  reasoning  with  the 
facts  he  remembers  and  also  his  skill 
in  reasoning  with  facts  newly  pre¬ 
sented  to  him. 

This  introduction  into  achievement 
tests  of  the  requirement  to  reason, 
to  cope  with  problems,  to  think 
clearly,  critically,  and  even  creatively 
helps  to  blur  the  distinction  between 
aptitude  and  achievement  tests.  The 
modern  achievement  test  recognizes 
that  as  students  come  through  the 
grades  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  learn¬ 
ing  to  think  as  well  as  to  know. 


It  recognizes  also  that  there  may 
be  many  different  kinds  of  thinking 
to  measure,  depending  upon  the 
subject  matter  in  which  the  thinking 
is  required.  The  result  is  that  a  well- 
conceived  battery  of  achievement 
tests  gives  the  same  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  one  would  get  from  a  general 
intelligence  test — and  much  more. 

6.  A  sixth  misconception  has  to  do 
with  profiles — that  a  profile  of  scores 
summarizes  clearly  and  efficiently  a 
considerable  amount  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  an  individual. 

Test  technicians  have  inveighed  re¬ 
peatedly  against  the  use  of  profile 
charts  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
often  grossly  misleading,  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  they  depict  usually  are  un¬ 
reliable  differences,  that  the  score 
scales  used  for  the  several  tests  in 
the  profile  may  not  be  comparable, 
that  the  several  measures  which  show 
on  the  profile  may  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  independent  measures 
when,  in  fact,  many  of  them  may  be 
highly  correlated. 

The  apparent  clarity  and  efficiency 
of  a  test  score  profile  is  really  an  il¬ 
lusion  covering  up  all  sorts  of  traps 
and  pitfalls  in  score  interpretation 
which  even  the  most  wary  can 
scarcely  avoid. 

The  profile  chart  may  be  con¬ 
venient,  but  mere  administrative  con¬ 
venience  hardly  justifies  hiding 
confusion  under  a  false  coat  of  sim¬ 
plicity. 

7.  Teachers  and  pupils  seem  to  find 
delight  in  interest  inventories.  Here 
is  a  seventh  misconception  that  such 
devices  measure  some  kind  of  basic 
orientation  of  a  student  irrespective 
of  the  kinds  of  experiences  to  which 
he  has  been  or  will  be  exposed. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example  of 
where  this  sort  of  muddy  thinking 
can  lead.  A  presumably  well-trained 
guidance  counselor  in  a  high  school 
where  the  large  majority  of  students 
go  on  to  college  was  confronted  by 
a  girl  with  top-notch  scholastic 
standing  in  all  of  the  college  prepara¬ 
tory  subjects. 

Her  parents  were  college  trained 
people,  they  had  always  expected 
that  their  daughter  would  go  to  a 
liberal  arts  college;  the  daughter  had 
always  enthusiastically  entertained 
the  same  idea.  The  counselor,  how¬ 


ever,  was  apparently  bewitched  by 
one  of  the  girl’s  scores  on  an  interest 
inventory  which  indicated  that  her 
major  interest  was  in  clerical  work. 

Disregarding  all  the  other  evidence 
in  the  situation,  the  counselor  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  girl  was  unfit  for  the 
work  of  a  liberal  arts  college  and 
would  be  happy  only  in  secretarial 
school.  Tears  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  anger  on  the  part  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  and  general  turmoil  all  around. 

Certainly  interest  test  scores  are 
useful  in  promoting  thought  and  self- 
analysis,  but  the  tests  are  scarcely 
capable  of  probing  deeply  enough 
into  an  individual’s  past  and  future 
to  warrant  anything  approaching 
dogmatism. 

8.  Somewhat  the  same  fascination 
surrounds  personality  tests.  The 
eighth  misconception  is  that  on  such 
a  test  an  individual  reveals  deep  and 
permanent  temperamental  character¬ 
istics  of  which  he  himself  may  be  | 
unaware.  Anyone  close  to  the  re¬ 
search  in  personality  testing  who  has 
any  critical  sense  at  all  knows  that 
we  have  still  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  a  field  whose  dimensions 
are  still  far  from  defined. 

Personality  tests  purport  to  measure 
traits  such  as  introversion-extraver¬ 
sion,  neurotic  tendency,  gregarious¬ 
ness,  tolerance  for  ambiguity,  and 
the  like — all  of  which  are  highly 
fuzzy  concepts  to  say  the  least.  How 
can  you  describe  a  person  meaning¬ 
fully  with  a  test  whose  scores  do  not 
themselves  have  any  clear  or  rigorous 
meaning? 

Current  personality  tests  sample 
behavior  that  is  essentially  super¬ 
ficial  nonsignificant  behavior.  When 
a  subject  answers  such  a  question  as 
“Do  you  often  day-dream?”  his  re¬ 
sponse  of  “Yes”  or  “No”  may  well 
be  nothing  more  than  a  purely  ran¬ 
dom  phenomenon  quite  unconnected 
with  any  of  his  habitual  tendencies. 
The  whole  essence  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  problem  is  to  secure  reliable 
samples  of  human  behavior  under 
standardized  conditions  which  will 
have  strong  correlation  with  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  behavior  an  individual 
habitually  exhibits  in  his  waking  life. 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  establish 
some  meaningful  personality  traits, 
we  still  know  little  or  nothing  about 
their  stability.  We  still  do  not  know 
whether  an  introvert  at  age  fifteen 
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may  not  turn  into  an  extrovert  by 
the  time  he  is  twenty-two. 

Practically  all  personality  tests 
can  be  faked.  I  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  how  fakeable  such  tests 
are  when  I  asked  students  to  take  a 
^  personality  inventory  twice— once  to 
I  prove  that  they  were  thoroughly  well- 
I  adjusted  people,  and  once  to  prove 
that  they  were  ready  for  a  mental 
institution.  The  first  set  of  scores 
j  showed  that  the  whole  class  was  a 
I  bunch  of  apple-cheeked  extroverts; 

.  the  second  set  showed  that  they  were 

(  ail  “nuts.” 

To  put  it  perhaps  a  little  strongly, 
j  personality  tests — the  inventories,  the 

projective  tests,  all  of  them — are 
scarcely  beyond  the  tea-leaf-reading 
stage.  There  is  some  interesting — 
even  exciting — research  going  on  in 
the  area,  but  none  of  it  yet  adds  up 
to  tests  that  can  be  trusted  as  evi¬ 
dence  leading  to  important  decisions 
about  children. 

! 

9.  Finally,  we  come  to  what  people 
expect  from  the  test  “battery.”  This 
ninth  misconception  is  that  a  certain 


group  of  tests  can  tell  all  one  needs 
to  know  in  making  a  judgment  about 
a  student’s  competence,  present  and 
potential,  and  about  his  effectiveness 
as  a  human  being.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  no  test  or  series  of 
tests  now  available  is  capable  of 
giving  the  total  picture  of  any  child. 

Tests  can  illuminate  many  areas 
of  his  development,  suggest  some¬ 
thing  about  his  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  show  in  certain  respects  how 
he  stands  among  his  peers.  But  there 
are  still  many  important  aspects  of 
learning  and  human  development 
where  we  must  rely  upon  the  ob¬ 
servation  and  judgment  of  teachers 
if  we  are  to  get  something  that  ap¬ 
proaches  a  complete  description  of 
the  child  as  a  functioning  individual. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  pupil  that 
relies  solely  on  test  scores  is  bound 
to  be  incomplete  and  sometimes 
seriously  misleading.  There  are  sub¬ 
tle  but  supremely  important  human 
elements  in  the  teaching-learning  sit¬ 
uation  that  no  combination  of  tests 
yet  devised  is  able  to  capture.  Such 
elements  are  elusive,  but  if  ever  we 


lose  sight  of  them,  the  educational 
process  in  all  its  ramifications  will 
become  something  less  than  the  ex¬ 
citing  human  enterprise  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  tests  will 
be  abolished  any  more  than  that 
textbooks  will  be  abolished.  Too 
many  schools  have  discovered  that — 
menace  or  not — they  cannot  operate 
effectively  without  them. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  doing 
away  with  tests  and  testing  but  of 
getting  people  to  use  tests  cautiously 
and  creatively.  Good  test  interpre¬ 
tation  takes  mental  effort,  a  bit  of 
imagination,  and  some  willingness  to 
cope  with  complexity.  When  this 
happens  testing  will  cease  to  be  a 
mere  administrative  convenience  or, 
worse  still,  a  burden  on  the  souls  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Testing  can  be¬ 
come  an  effective  instrument  for 
vitalizing  the  total  educational  process 
and  for  helping  to  ensure  that  in 
these  days  of  skyrocketing  enroll¬ 
ments  the  individual  pupil  will  not 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 


Leave 
a  Note . . . 

An  Emerson  teacher  finds 
written  messages  an  effective 
way  to  delight,  to  encourage, 
to  guide  children. 


■  LITTLE  children  love  to  find  mes¬ 
sages  written  on  corrected  papers 
and  you’ve  probably  done  this  many 
times. 

But  have  you  ever  tried  writing 
short  personal  notes  to  your  children 
and  leaving  them  in  their  desks  so 
they  will  find  them  when  they  come 
to  school  in  the  morning?  An  ex¬ 
pensive  gift  couldn’t  bring  more  de¬ 
light.  This  is  the  best  way  I  know 
to  begin  written  communication. 

The  scheme  really  pays  dividends. 
Before  long,  the  children  are  answer¬ 
ing  these  letters  without  my  even  ask¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  pressuring  and  the 
idea  catches  on  like  wild-fire. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the 
letters  I  might  write: 

Dear  John, 

I  have  noticed  a  great  improvement  in 
your  writing  these  last  few  days.  I  am  so 
pleased  and  happy.  I  knew  you  could  do 
it.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 


"Oh!  A  not*  from  Mrs.  Byrne  .  .  says 
a  surprised  pupil  whan  she  arrives 
at  her  desk  in  the  morning. 


Dear  Karla, 

We  were  all  very  sad  when  we 
heard  you  were  so  very  sick.  Now  we 
are  happy  again  because  you  are  back 
in  school.  Take  good  care  of  yourself 
so  you  will  stay  well. 

If  you  need  any  help  with  your 
makeup  work,  I  know  Elizabeth  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  what  to  do.  Will 
you  ask  her? 

Dear  Herbert, 

I  never  knew  that  you  could  whistle 
so  well.  That  really  surprised  me  very 
much. 

1  have  noticed  that  you  love  music 
and  you  really  like  to  play  the  piano. 

Do  you  plan  to  take  music  lessons?  I 
think  you  would  make  a  fine  piano 
player. 

And  it  all  seems  so  worth 
while  when  a  little  first  grader 
steps  up  to  your  desk  and  without 
saying  a  word  leaves  a  letter  that 
says: 

Dear  Mrs.  Byrne, 

You  were  nice  to  give  me  that 
letter.  I  will  miss  you  too.  I  think  I 
will  have  a  very  nice  time  at  the 
hotel.  I  will  be  Idnd  and  polite.  Take 
care  of  yourself.  I  love  you. 

Lynne 

— from  Florence  H.  Byrne 
Memorial  School,  Emerson 
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iMik.  ivktiiieen  F.  Steidtman,  special  teacher  of  the  blind,  shows  a  student  how  to  use  the  “World 
Book  Encyclopedia”  in  Braille.  The  145  volumes  were  donated  by  the  Lions  Club. 


Fingers  Are  To  Read 

by  William  E.  Payne 

Seeing  through  all  their  senses  except  sight,  blind  students 
at  the  Hillside  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
in  Montclair  attend  regular  classes  with  their  normal  peers. 


Blind  students  really  “be¬ 
long”  and  are  fully  accepted 
members  of  the  regular  classes  at 
Hillside  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
School  in  Montclair. 

Many  teachers  are  a  little  nervous 
when  first  faced  with  the  proposition 
•of  having  a  blind  child  in  their 

.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

William  E.  Payne  is  fulltime  coordinator  of 
.piihlications  for  Montclair  public  schools. 
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classes.  They  feel  uneasy  for  fear  the 
child  may  get  injured  or  cause  dis¬ 
turbances  in  class,  but  “experience 
soon  overcomes  these  fears.” 

Braille  class  pupils  join  regular 
classes  as  soon,  and  for  as  long  as 
they  can  join  the  regular  routine  with¬ 
out  “really  interrupting  the  normal 
function  of  the  class.”  Their  regular 
classroom  studies  are  no  different 
from  those  of  other  pupils. 

These  pupils  begin  the  day  in  their 
own  class  with  Mrs.  Kathleen  F. 


Steidtman.  Then,  following  roll  call, 
they  report  to  regular  classes  for 
opening  exercises.  During  art,  gym, 
remedial  reading  classes,  and  study 
periods,  some  pupils  retufn  to  Mrs. 
Steidtman  for  special  instruction 
while  others  continue  in  their  regular 
classes.  Blind  pupils  at  Hillside 
School  spend  more  than  SO  percent 
of  their  time  in  regular  classes. 

Learn  basic  skills 

In  the  Braille  class,  all  the  basic 
skills  of  the  “three  R’s,”  as  well  as 
science,  music,  sewing,  and  cooking 
are  taught.  Pupils  are  taught  to  use 
the  Perkins  Braille  writer  (similar  to 
a  typewriter),  a  Braille  arithmetic 
slate,  and  the  regular  typewriter.  In¬ 
dividual  instruction  in  reading  Braille 
is  given.  The  basic  elementary  grade 
texts  are  in  Braille,  and  the  blind 
children  are  able  to  participate  in 
regular  reading  groups. 

Braille  class  gym  periods  include 
posture  and  corrective  exercises 
which  give  the  children  “freedom  of 
movement.”  Orientation  in  the  halls 
of  the  entire  building  and  games  such 
as  relay  races,  jump  rope,  hula-hoop-  ; 
ing,  tricycle  riding,  roller  skating,  and  | 
a  pantomime  game  of  “mimetics”  are  | 
also  provided.  f 

Mrs.  Steidtman,  in  cooperation  ; 
with  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  I 
administers  course  tests  to  the  blind.  I 
After  correction  she  sends  the  results  | 
to  the  regular  teacher.  This  coopera-  j 
tion  enables  her  to  check  the  prob-  I 
lems  worked  on  Braille  slates  and  I 
writers.  From  the  sixth  grade  on,  ! 
much  of  the  work  can  be  done  on  , 
regular  typewriters  and  handed  in. 
During  regular  classes,  blind  students  | 
may  take  notes  with  Braille  pocket  ' 
slates  or  small  tape  recorders.  On  i 
a  number  of  occasions,  teachers  have  | 
taped  specific  discussions  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  child’s  use. 

Use  special  aids 

Special  resource  materials  in 
Braille,  relief  globes  and  maps,  a  tape 
recorder,  Braille  writers,  typewriters, 
a  phonograph  and  records,  a  new  set 
of  World  Book  Encyclopedias  in 
Braille  (145  volumes  recently  donated 
by  the  Montclair  Lions  Club),  special 
finger  training  equipment  for  begin¬ 
ners,  a  special  American  flag  (which 
is  different  in  texture  and  has  appU* 
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communities  in  New  Jersey.  This 
year  seven  pupils  from  8  to  13  years 
old  are  enrolled  in  the  class.  Rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  N.J.  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  they  are  from  Mont¬ 
clair,  Cedar  Grove,  and  Fair  Lawn. 

Integrating  the  blind  child  in  the 
classroom  with  the  physically  able  is 
not  new  to  Montclair  because  its 
special  Braille  class,  now  in  its  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  year,  provides  educational 
opportunities  for  blind  pupils  from 
kindergarten  through  ninth  grade. 

The  success  of  the  integrated  pro- 
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Art  Courses  Are  Not  Enough 


by  Dr.  Burt  Wasserman 


to  do  something  to  meet  this  need,  dents  enrolled  have  made  such  em- 
Future  teachers  today  are  meeting  phasis  possible, 
a  new  emphasis  on  broadening  back-  At  Glassboro  State  College,  for  ex 
ground  and  developing  full  apprecia-  ample,  the  art  department,  through  « 
tion  for  aesthetic  values.  variety  of  informal  but  continuoui 

At  New  Jersey’s  six  State  Colleges,  activities,  is  bringing  students  inU 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  curriculum,  contact  with  creative  activity, 
vast  expansion  of  facilities,  and  a  Shows  have  featured  outstandini 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  stu-  artists  like  John  Marin  and  Johi 


HOW  DOES  a  teacher  ‘feel”? 

We  are  hearing  that  question 
in  teacher  education  circles  more  and 
more  these  days.  Many  people  are 
asking  about  a  future  teacher’s  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling.  Does  he 
value  aesthetic  and  human  qualities? 

Parents  and  public  want  to  know; 
teacher  education  colleges  are  trying 


COSTUMING  for  plays  is  one  of  many  servict 
activities  of  the  Glassboro  S.C.  art  department 


DEMONSTRATION  school  teachers,  as  well  as 
children,  learn  the  values  of  art  experience. 


ACTIVITIES  for  campus  school  youngsters  are 
supervised  by  the  college's  art  department. 
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AN  ART  •ducation  major  axplaina  tha 
dynamics  of  a  non-objactivo  painting  to  a 
non-art  major  during  tha  spring  art  fair. 

Various  departments  regularly  re¬ 
quest  posters  and  assistance  with 
bulletin  board  display  problems. 
Scenery  designs,  specif  announce¬ 
ments,  and  program  covers  for  plays 
are  called  for  from  time  to  time. 
Booklet  covers  for  various  publica¬ 
tions,  cartoons  and  other  art  for  the 
college  newspaper  are  always  needed. 

Acquire  experience 

Preparing  all  these,  students  ac¬ 
quire  both  the  experience  and  the 
know-how  necessary  for  turning  out 
legible,  communicative  lettering,  han¬ 
dling  linoleum  blocks  mounted  type 
high  for  special  press  runs,  and  proc¬ 
essing  silk  screened  work  where 
applicable.  In  numerous  other 
ways  they  practice  putting  principles 


II  Ferren,  as  well  as  younger  people  of 
lesser  reputation  whose  efforts  show 
considerable  promise  of  further  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  department  has 
also  exhibited  art  by  children  of  South 
Jersey,  art  by  children  from  other 
1-  i  lands,  art  by  art  education  majors 
I  studying  at  the  college,  and  art  by 

X-  I  non-art  majors,  who  have  taken  art 

a  I  courses  as  free  electives. 

Exhibits  are  presented  in  a  hand- 
somely  designed  and  well  furnished 
gallery.  In  effect,  Glassboro  S.C. 
now  has  a  real  art  museum — the  first 
I  in  the  entire  South  Jersey  area — with 
I  important  and  varied  exhibitions 
j  right  on  campus. 

"*•  i  A  “Looking  at  Modern  Art”  lec¬ 
ture  series  supplements  the  regular 
exhibition  program.  A  gallery  talk 
and  discussion  period  are  provided 
for  each  major  show  held  during  the 
year.  All  students,  faculty,  and  the 
public  are  invited.  Admission  is  free. 
The  series  seeks  to  help  people  who 
are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  aims  of  modem  artists  and  how 
they  achieve  these  purposes. 

All  students  at  the  college  are  wel¬ 
come  to  join  the  Brush  and  Palette 
Club.  While  all  art-education  majors 
belong,  many  other  students  have  also 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

The  club  is  working  with  the  staff 
of  the  art  department  on  plans  for  a 
spring  meeting  to  deal  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  problems  of  art  education. 

NOVEMBER,  1961 


All  New  Jersey  art  teachers  will  be 
invited. 

The  department  has  found  another 
opportunity  to  extend  the  range  and 
depth  of  its  services  by  providing 
learning  experiences  in  art  to  the 
youngsters  enrolled  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  school  on  campus.  Staff  members 
of  the  department  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  meeting  with  the  grades  from 
kindergarten  through  eight,  as  well 
as  the  class  for  exceptional  children. 

Benefits  teachers 

The  benefits  to  the  young  people 
are  obvious.  Here  again,  demonstra¬ 
tion  teachers  (who  are  faculty  mem¬ 
bers)  in  addition  to  practicum 
students  and  student  teachers  in  their 
senior  year  have  contact  with  crea¬ 
tive  activity  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  formal  course  studies. 

Art  teachers  from  the  department 
also  keep  aware  of  the  real  problems 
of  public  school  classroom  teaching. 
This  awareness,  in  turn,  reinforces 
the  quality  of  instruction  which  they 
offer  to  art  education  majors. 


of  good  design  and  craftsmanship 
to  work  where  and  when  they  are 
needed. 

Since  1959  the  department  has 
been  building  a  college  art  collection. 
Already,  a  number  of  contemporary 
works — paintings,  sculpture,  and 
graphics — by  noteworthy  American 
artists  have  been  secured.  As  the  col¬ 
lection  grows,  the  work  is  placed  in 
offices,  dining  halls,  and  lounges. 

In  addition,  the  department  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  circulating  library  of  two 
and  three  dimensional  original  work 
and  reproductions  of  masterworks 
from  all  ages.  These  will  be  made 
available  to  students  and  staff  on  a 
monthly  loan  basis. 

What  will  people  on  campus  gain 
from  intense,  concentrated,  and  con¬ 
tinued  contact  with  art?  We  believe 
such  contact  should  provide  a  means 
for  experiencing  life  more  deeply, 
more  richly,  and  more  meaningfully. 
Certainly,  this  constant  exposure  to 
art  will  help  individuals  come  to  have 
greater  concern  for  sensitive,  unique, 
and  sincere  forms  of  expression. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Burl  Wasserman  is  appearing  this  fall  in  a  new  television  series, 

“At  Home  with  Art,”  on  WFIL,  Channel  6,  Philadelphia.  He 
was  featured  previously  in  “Pathways  to  Art,”  sponsored  by  the 
Regent’s  educational  TV  project  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Education,  on  WPIX,  New  York  City.  He  joined  the  art 
department  staff  of  Glassboro  S.  C.  in  September  1960. 
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^  ^  the  spring  as  applicants  can 

rStt¥nCMMm  state  their  college  plans  with  rea-| 
^  ^  sonable  certainty.  At  the  present  f 

wXCpOi'tS  time,  an  amendment  to  enlarge  the  | 


out-of-state  quota  to  fifty  ‘percent  is  | 
before  the  State  Legislature.  Al- 1 
though  it  has  passed  the  Senate  with  [ 
unanimous  approval,  it  has  not  yet  I 
received  consideration  by  the  As- 1 
sembly.  l 

Four-year  renewable  scholarships 

The  Scholarship  Program  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  State  Legislature  in  New  | 
Jersey  is  the  second  largest  of  the 
state  scholarship  programs,  both  in 
terms  of  number  of  awards  granted 
and  the  amount  of  financial  support 
given.  State  Scholarships  are  valued 
at  $400  annually  or  the  cost  of 
tuition  at  the  college  a  student  at¬ 
tends,  whichever  is  less.  Each  schol-  i 
arship  is  renewable  and  may  be  held 
for  a  four-year  period.  | 

The  conditions  under  which  awards 
are  renewed  call  for  the  student  to 
achieve  satisfactory  academic  prog¬ 
ress,  maintain  New  Jersey  residence 
and  remain  a  full-time  college  stu¬ 
dent.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  considered  that  when 
a  college  is  willing  to  continue  a 
student’s  enrollment,  he  has  shown 
satisfactory  academic  progress. 

Attrition  to  date  among  scholar¬ 
ship  holders  has  been  remarkably 
low.  Of  the  917  awards  granted  in 
the  first  year,  790  were  certified  for 
payment  this  fall,  representing  an  at¬ 
trition  of  approximately  sixteen  per¬ 
cent  after  two  years.  Among  the 
second  group  of  awards  granted 
(now  sophomores),  nine  percent  of 
the  awards  granted  initially  were 
not  renewed  this  year.  The  attrition 
is  particularly  low  among  awards 
granted  to  students  attending  schools 
outside  the  state.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission, 
receiving  a  larger  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
awards  to  be  granted,  must  be  more  i 
highly  selective  in  making  its  selec¬ 
tion  from  this  group. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  Com-  | 
mission  intends  to  communicate  fre-  : 
quently  with  high  school  guidance  I 
counselors,  principals  and  homeroom 
teachers  who  may  be  representing 
the  program  to  prospective  applicants 
with  regard  to  details  of  the  pro-T 
gram,  forms  required,  and  calendar' 
of  due  dates. 


by  Dr.  Elizabeth  L.  Ehart 


This  fail  6,1S6  college  students  new  informative  brochure  and  appli- 
from  New  Jersey  entered  college  cation  blanks.  Applicants  are  re- 
with  financial  support  from  the  New  quired  to  file  with  the  Commission 
Jersey  State  Scholarship  Commission,  office  a  brief  preliminary  application 
Since  its  inception  in  1959,  the  by  December  16,  1961.  Full  appli- 
Scholarship  Commission  has  granted  cation  materials  including  a  detailed 
awards  to  three  groups  of  New  Jer-  financial  statement  to  be  submitted 
sey  students;  the  first  group  to  re-  parents,  a  High  School  Report 

ceive  awards  is  now  in  its  junior  year  ^  College  Attendance  Report  are 

at  college.  Fifteen  percent  are  at-  around  the  first  of  the  year, 

tending  colleges  outside  the  state,  addition,  students  must  take  the 
with  students  attending  261  schools  Qualifying  examination,  which  will 
in  37  different  states.  The  program  ^“™g  the  roming  year,  as  it 

has  grown  rapidly  sinee  the  iniUal  of  the 

T  u  nn  LIU-  program,  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 

award  year,  when  917  scholarships 

....  ...  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 

were  amouneed,  to  the  present  time  sludents  must  take 

with  the  granting  of  \2T9  new  December  2,  1961  or  the 

awards  m  May  of  1961.  The  total  ,3  Scholastic  Apti- 


.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Elizabeth  Ehart,  as  director  of  the  NJ.  State  Scholarship 
Program,  has  seen  New  Jersey's  venture  in  broad  college  student 
assistance  grow  from  its  very  inception. 
Before  coming  to  the  N.J.  Commission,  she  was  assistant  director 
for  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission. 
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Share  this  feature  with  your  collcaguct;  extra  copies  I 

are  available  from  the  NEA.  The  article  is  bein^  carried  ;  ^ 

in  the  NEA  Journal  and  in  certain  state  associaUon  jour- 
nals.  Photos  are  by  Carl  Purcell,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  i  i 


Every  day  is  visitors’  day  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital.  In  fact,  on  occasion,  the  building 
at  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  bears  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  busy  convention  headquarters. 

Conferences  large  and  small  draw  education  lead¬ 
ers  from  near  and  far.  Association  members  visit  the 
building  by  ones  and  twos  or  pour  in  by  the  dozens 
from  huge  chartered  buses. 

Groups  of  classroom  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  from  other  lands  are  an  almost  daily  sight.  Last 
year  alone,  552  foreign  educators  on  official  missions 
to  the  United  States  came  to  the  NEA.  Many  of  them 
were  among  the  top  ranking  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  seventy-five  countries  from  which  they 
came.  An  even  larger  number  of  foreign  educators 
visited  the  NEA  in  some  unofficial  capacity. 

.\nd  those  who  can’t  come  in  person  write  or  phone 
by  the  thousands.  In  a  normal  working  day,  11,000 
pieces  of  mail  are  delivered  to  sixty-seven  offices  in  the 
NEA  Center  and  more  than  2000  telephone  calls  come 
in  through  the  switchboard.  A  great  many  of  these 
letters  and  calls  are  requests  from  typical  NEA  mem¬ 
bers,  officers  and  staffs  of  affiliated  associations,  or 
officials  of  school  systems  who  have  problems; 

•  A  school  in  Iowa  is  revising  its  methods  of  reporting 
to  parents.  Will  NEA  provide  information  and  guidance? 

•  A  superintendent  in  Kansas  has  been  dismissed.  Will 
NEA  investigate? 

•  Salt  Lake  City  schools  have  a  reading  problem.  Will 
NEA  send  a  representative  to  be  present  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing? 

•  A  teacher  in  New  York  has  been  denied  tenure.  Will 
NE.A  send  a  staff  member  to  investigate  a  possible  case  of 
discrimination? 

•  A  speaker  is  needed  for  a  dinner  honoring  teachers 
alrout  to  retire  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Will  NEA 
provide  one? 

•  Before  appearing  before  a  committee  of  the  state 
legislature,  the  executive  secretary  of  a  state  association 
wants  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  returns  per  dollar 
invested  in  each  state  school  retirement  system. 

These  requests  give  only  an  inkling  of  the  many 
activities  triggered  at  NEA  headquarters  by  the  needs 
of  teachers  and  of  American  education.  After  ninety 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  had 
observed  the  NEA  Center  in  action  for  two  days  re¬ 
cently,  Walter  |.  O’Brien,  their  field  representative, 
wrote,  "Our  people  repeated  themselves  over  and  over 
again  saying,  ‘This  visit  opened  our  eyes;  we  had  no 
idea  that  NE.A  was  working  on  so  many  fronts.’’’ 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  had  a  similar  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  things  for  yourselves  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  more  about  NE.A’s  activities  on  behalf  of 
you  anil  the  young  people  you  teach.  Let’s  look  at 
five  im|X)rtant  areas  of  Association  endeavor. 

Legislation 

NE.A  is  the  .American  teacher’s  major  legislative 
representative  and  spokesman  in  the  Congress.  In 
1951,  largely  through  the  work  of  the  NE.A,  the  Mason 


Bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  granting  substantial  re-  ! 
ductions  in  federal  taxes  paid  by  teachers  on  retire-  J 
ment  income.  \ 

Clara  Friedman  of  New  York  City  says,  .  .  the 
Mason  Bill  has  helped  thousands  of  our  retired  teach¬ 
ers,  including  myself.  Before  the  bill  was  enacted,  I 
had  to  pay  a  substantial  amount  in  federal  income 
taxes,  but  after  its  passage  I  paid  $240  less.”  « 

The  $240  that  the  Mason  Bill  saved  Miss  Friedman  ) 
in  one  year  totaled  more  than  she  would  have  paid  in 
dues  had  she  belonged  to  the  NE.A  for  the  previous  • 
ninety  years.  And  now  the  NEA  has  proposed  another 
measure  to  Congress  which  will  bring  the  Mason  Bill 
up  to  date  and  extend  it. 

Other  tax  legislation  fostered  and  backed  by  the 
NE.A  has  made  it  possible  to  deduct  from  federal  taxes 
many  summer  school  costs  as  business  expenses.  It  is 
estimated  that  American  teachers  saved  $20  million 
this  year  as  a  result  of  this  change  in  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  tax  regulations. 

To  give  just  one  example  of  the  individual  benefits  > 
involved:  Nora  H.  Karstetter,  a  teacher  in  Lock  X 
Haven,  Pennsylvania,  who  attended  summer  school  f 
in  1959,  was  able  to  save  $95  on  her  income  tax  for  \ 
that  year.  j 

Says  Mrs.  Karstetter,  “This  one  activity  of  our  na- 
tional  professional  organization  saved  me  enough  to  | 
pay  my  NEA  dues  for  nine  years!  These  benefits  do  1 
not  just  happen:  Such  individual  and  professional 
gains  are  possible  only  because  of  the  work  of  our  | 
professional  organizations.”  ^ 

NE.A  not  only  works  for  passage  of  desirable  legisla-  1 
tion  but  it  helps  members  understand  how  new  laws  I 
and  regulations  affect  them.  Gene  A.  Geisert,  principal  J 
of  the  Burnham  Junior  High  School  in  Sylvania,  Ohio,  I 
is  a  case  in  point.  He  was  told  by  his  local  tax  office  ' 
that  he  could  not  deduct  for  income  tax  purposes 
transportation  costs  for  commuting  between  home 
and  the  university  where  he  was  taking  graduate  study 
classes  unless  he  remained  at  the  university  overnight. 

Since  he  was  returning  home  each  night,  a  hoped- 
for  deduction  of  S700  seemed  out  of  the  question 
until  he  read  an  article  in  the  March  1960  issue  of  the 
NEA  Journal  which  said  he  could  deduct  such  ex- 
jjenses.  He  wrote  to  the  author,  a  member  of  the  NE.A 
Research  Division  staff,  who  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  doc¬ 
ument  (cleared  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service) 
which  had  provided  the  basis  for  the  statement  in  the 
magazine  article.  A  short  time  later  he  wrote  this  letter: 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  to  niy  iiu|uir\'  on  the 
deductibility  of  travel  expenses  between  home  anil  classes 
in  another  city.  Upon  quoting  from  this  information,  I 
was  granted  this  deduction  which  had  previously  been 
denied. 

Once  again  1  am  thankful  for  the  work  of  NE.A. 

Eventually,  inevitably,  general  support  legislation 
for  schools  will  be  voted  by  the  Congress.  When  such 
legislation  is  passed,  it  will  be  because  of  the  relentless 
efforts  of  NEA  over  a  long  period  of  time.  For  the  first 
time  in  recent  history,  the  President  of  the  United 


•VC--I  M  the  Amerifon  teacher' t  rttajor  legislative  representative  and  spokesman  in 
the  {Congress.  Here  an  \EA  key  contact  from  one  of  the  country’s  4J7  Concessional 
districts  is  discussing  educational  legislation  with  a  Congressman  in  his  state. 


States  and  other  high  oHicials  are  actively  seeking  gen¬ 
eral  federal  sch<x)l  support.  It  is  known  that  some  of 
the  leaders  first  became  interested  in  this  subject  as  a 
result  of  NEA  information  which  w’as  brought  to  their 
attention.  \Vhen  federal  sup(K)rt  does  come,  its  value 
to  schools  and  to  the  teaching  profession  will  far  ex- 
ceetl  years  of  professional  tlues  paitl  by  \EA  members. 

Teacher  Welfare 

Many  activities  of  the  NE.A  are  related  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  teachers.  Not  so  indirectly,  these  activities  also 
affect  the  welfare  of  education,  for  when  schools  are 
able  to  pay  adequate  salaries  and  provide  goo<l  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  they  can  attract  and  hold  skilled,  well- 


educated  professionals  who  are  able  to  give  the  best 
of  themselves  to  their  pupils. 

Since  1948,  teachers'  average  annual  salaries  in 
.America  have  advanced  faster  than  the  income  of  ail 
employed  workers.  This  progress  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  members  of  the  profession  working  together 
through  their  local,  state,  and  national  professional 
organizations.  Local  and  state  leaders  say  that  NE.A’s 
national  salary  goals,  research  data,  national  salary 
school,  and  salary  consultants  have  been  important' 
factors  in  making  these  nationwide  gains. 

This  year  and  next,  the  teachers  of  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  have  raises  varying  from  $500  to  $750, 
thanks  to  salary  studies  participated  in  by  the  local 


been  encouraging  the  publication  and  adoption  of 
written  school  board  policies  as  a  means  of  improving 
school  board  practices.  It  has  published  a  reference 
manual  to  provide  guidelines  for  school  districts  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  their  own  written  policies.  This  con¬ 
structive  approach  to  the  development  of  fair  and 
clearly  understood  school  personnel  policies  will  pro¬ 
mote  better  working  conditions  and  reduce  the  causes 
of  friction  and  misunderstanding. 

At  the  request  of  a  local  association,  made  through 
its  state  association,  NEA’s  National  Commission  on 
Professional  Rights  and  Res|)onsibilities  (a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  former  Defense  Commission  and  Tenure 
Committee)  stands  ready  to  explore  troubles  arising 
in  school  systems  where  professional  ethics  or  justice 
may  have  gone  awry. 

For  example,  in  mid-December  1959,  the  New 
Mexico  Education  Association  requested  NEA  to  in¬ 
vestigate  a  controversy  which  developed  in  Santa  Fc 
over  the  issuing  of  teachers’  contracts.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  revealed  that  the  controversy  w’ent  beyond  the 
question  of  contracts  and  was  related  to  the  whole 
personnel  policy  of  the  .Santa  Fe  school  system. 


association,  the  board  of  education,  and  an  NEA 
salary  consultant. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  new  schedule  last 
March,  Martin  J.  Reinecke,  chairman  of  the  local 
salary  committee,  wrote  the  NEA  salary  consultant: 

.  .  .  Surely  we  did  what  pushing  we  could  here,  but  you 
gave  the  shots  that  were  needed.  Just  how  one  would  go 
about  thanking  you  and  NE,\,  1  don’t  really  know.  A 
simple  “thank  you’’  seems  so  small.  Though  few  of  the 
teachers  here  have  seen  you,  they  know  you  by  name,  and 
the  members  of  the  board  certainly  are  thankful  for  your 
advice  and  help. 

Mr,  Reinecke’s  enthusiastic  letter,  testifying  to  the 
value  of  the  work  of  NE.\  salary  consultants,  is  only 
one  of  many  in  the  NEA  files. 

Last  year  salary  consultant  service  was  extended  to 
seventy-seven  local,  state,  and  regional  associations.  In 
almost  every  case,  salary  improvements  have  taken 
place. 

Ensuring  fair  treatment  of  teachers  is  another  NEA 
aim.  One  effort  on  this  front  has  been  that  carried  on 
through  the  Joint  Committee  of  NE.\  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Boards  .Association.  The  committee  has 
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\’EA  research  data,  presented  in  various  forms,  are  made  available  to 
indiinduals  as  well  as  to  groups.  About  200fl00  individual  requests 
for  information  and  materials  are  filled  by  the  SEA  each  year. 
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The  final  rcjwrt  issued  by  the  commission  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1961  contained  the  investigation  committee’s 
forthright  recommendations  for  constructive  action  bv 
the  community,  the  board  of  education,  the  school 
administration,  and  the  teachers. 

After  studying  its  recommendations,  Archie  Bus¬ 
sell,  president  of  the  Albuquerque  Classroom  Teachers 
Association,  commented,  "The  arrival  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  re|M)rt  resembled  the  arrival  of  rain  on  the 
desert  shrubbery  of  the  great  .Southwest.  It’s  gotxl  for 
the  climate,  and  most  of  us  came  here  because  of  the 
climate.’’ 

Investigations  like  the  one  in  Santa  Fe  are  con¬ 
tinuing  activities  of  the  commission.  The  value  of 
)  such  investigations  is  preventive  as  well  as  remedial, 
since  the  knowledge  that  the  commission’s  services 
are  available  untloubtedly  prevents  many  unfortunate 
situations  from  arising. 

Research 

Since  1922,  the  NEA  Research  Division  has  per- 
formeil  vital  research  functions.  S<ime  of  these  go  al¬ 
most  unnoticed  liecause  they  are  designed  to  reinforce 
or  strengthen  state  and  local  programs. 

One  state  association  this  year  placed  its  program 
before  the  legislature  in  writing  in  a  twenty-four-page 
illustrated  b<M)klet.  The  information  apfiearing  on 
six  of  the  twenty-four  pages  gave  credit  to  the  \E.\ 
Research  Division  for  the  basic  data. 

Through  the  NEA  Research  Division,  the  organized 
profession  collects  data  at  one  central  |>oint  for  use 
throughout  the  nation.  If  no  central  service  existed, 
state  and  hxal  groups  would  diq)Iicate  each  other’s 
efforts,  the  results  would  not  be  uniformly  reliable, 
and  /Vmerican  teachers  would  pay  for  collecting  the 
same  data  many  times  over. 

The  reliability  of  N’E.A  tlata  is  well  known.  I..ast 
year,  NE.A  representatives  presented  research  data  in 
ap|>carances  before  the  platform  committees  of  Ixith 
political  parties. 

After  NE.A  President  Walter  W.  Eshehnan  com¬ 
pleted  testifying  before  one  of  the  platform  commit¬ 
tees,  a  committee  member  and  prominent  American 
commented,  "May  1  say  that  I  think  that  NEA  has 
rendered  the  country  an  immense  service.’’ 

Another  member,  referring  tf>  the  testimony  as  “a 
splendid  dcKument,’’  invited  NE.A  to  use  the  data 
contained  in  the  statement  to  draft  a  specific  proposal 
on  education  which  coulil  be  considered  for  the  party’s 
platform. 

Research  ilata,  presented  in  various  forms,  are  made 
available  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  groujM. 

Take  the  case  of  a  teacher  in  VV^aterloo,  Iowa,  who 
was  slated  to  make  a  talk  to  a  local  civic  group  on  an 
[  educational  subject.  When  a  colleague  suggested  that 
she  write  to  NEA  for  help  on  the  assignment,  she  felt 
dubious  that  the  NEA  would  w’ant  to  be  bothered. 
However,  she  did  send  a  reejuest  by  post  card  which 
within  two  days  brought  her  a  professionally  prcxluced 
.  film  on  the  subject  of  her  talk.  Her  reply:  “I  will 
B  never  again  think  of  NE.A  as  an  organization  which  is 


Modem  communication  techniques,  includinf^  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  varied  publications,  help  the 
NEA  to  disseminate  information  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  interpret  the  profession  to  the  public. 

t(M)  far  removed  from  the  firing  line  to  help  a  teacher 
with  a  practical  problem.” 

.About  200,000  individual  requests  for  information 
anil  materials  are  filled  by  NEA  each  year. 

Fact  Distribution  and  Interpretation 

The  NE.A  is  the  national  voice  of  the  American 
teacher.  Its  joint  committees  with  such  groups  as 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and 
with  the  American  Legion  provide  a  valuable  means 
by  which  the  Association  contributes  to  better  un- 
ilerstanding  between  the  profession  anil  the  public. 

Another  important  means  is  the  NEA  Division  of 
Press  and  Radio  Relations,  which  maintains  continu¬ 
ous  contact  with  national  magazines,  press  services, 
and  TV  and  radio  networks. 

One  day  last  year  the  publisher  of  a  national 
magazine  with  a  circulation  of  2.8  million  readers 
called  the  division.  “We  want  to  do  an  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  American  school  system  and  the  role  of  the 
federal  government.  Can  you  give  us  some  help?”  he 
asked. 

The  next  morning  an  NEA  staff  member  was  in  the 
publisher’s  office  with  complete  factual  information 


education  to  higher  standards  of  excellence.  Unques 


tionably,  the  Association  has  been  a  mighty  force  in 


Since  the  expanded  program  was  approved  and  dues 


the  improvement  of  schools. 


Its  interest  and  work  in  every  aspect  of  the  edu- 
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Local  and  stale  leaders  say  that  NEA’s  national  salary  goals, 
research  data,  national  salary  school,  and  salary  consultants 
have  been  important  factors  in  making  nationwide  salary  gains. 
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serve  as  a  communication  outlet  for  the  Press  and 
Radio  Relations  Division.  This  office  works  with 
radio,  TV,  press  services,  and  magazines  to  get  the 
story  of  schools  and  teachers  before  the  public.  Its 
efforts  are  rewarded  by  having  radio,  TV,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  include  information  on  schools  and 
teachers  in  their  shows,  commercials,  editorials,  and 
news  stories.  In  addition,  the  office  encourages  special 
programs. 

Last  year  a  number  of  prominent  TV  personalities 
was  asked  to  form  a  committee  to  encourage  citizens  to 
visit  their  schools  during  American  Education  Week. 
Actress  Donna  Reed  headed  the  committee,  which 
included  such  prominent  personalities  as  Steve  Allen, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Pat  Boone,  David  Brinkley,  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite,  Bob  Cummings,  John  Daly,  Dave  Gar- 
roway,  Chet  Huntley,  Sam  Levenson,  Art  Linkletter, 
and  June  Lockhart.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  NEA 
protluced  three  one-minute  radio  and  TV  spot  pro¬ 
grams  for  use  of  all  the  major  networks. 

Three  national  networks— the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company— used  nineteen  radio 
spots  and  twenty  TV  spots  during  American  Education 
Week.  Many  of  them  were  on  large  audience  shows. 
In  addition,  many  local  affiliates  used  the  spots.  One 
netw'ork  alone  sent  them  to  189  local  stations.  At 
regular  commercial  rates,  the  value  of  the  network 
time  for  this  one  venture  was  5425,000  exclusive  of 
the  local  time. 

Improvement  of  Instruction 

Since  its  founding  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
NE.A’s  unwavering  aim  has  been  to  raise  American 


on  the  issues,  status  of  schools,  teachers,  and  the 
provisions  of  pending  school  legislation.  An  excellent 
editorial  resulted,  which  concluded  with  these  words, 
“Now  is  the  time  to  insist  that  Congress  stop  playing 
politics  with  our  children’s  future.” 

In  1960,  The  School  Story,  a  series  of  thirteen  half- 
hour  films  interpreting  the  public  schools,  was  made 
available  by  NEA  to  TV  networks  and  stations  across 
the  country.  The  series,  shown  by  220  TV  stations  as 
a  public  service,  was  seen  by  an  estimated  audience 
of  over  forty  million.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
donated  time  at  regular  rates  was  approximately 
half  a  million  dollars. 

R.  W.  Welpott,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Philadelphia’s  NBC  station,  WRCV-TV,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  series; 


were  increased  in  1957,  an  Editorial  Information 
Center  has  been  established  in  New  York  City  to 


.  .  ,  We  thought  so  highly  of  these  half-hour  programs 
that  they  were  broadcast  twice  in  the  past  year. 

Your  most  recent  series.  Parents  Ask  About  Schools,  will 
be  shown  on  WRCV-TV  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  cooperation  received  from 
your  organization,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  New  Jersey  Education  .Association.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  continuing  the  fine  relationship 
which  has  developed  so  profitably  for  the  audience  we  are 
privileged  to  serve. 

The  Secret  of  Freedom,  a  one-hour  program  revolv¬ 
ing  around  a  school  board  referendum,  written  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,  was  seen  by  fifteen  million 
Americans  in  six  million  American  homes  last  year. 
It  w'as  followed  by  a  one-minute  special  message  by 
Executive  Secretary  William  G.  Carr,  who  congratu¬ 
lated  the  author  and  the  network  “for  spotlighting 
with  such  pow'er  and  eloquence  the  nation’s  often 
forgotten  problem— the  need  for  quality  education.” 


cational  spectrum  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  flow 
of  materials.  The  NEA’s  list  of  current  publications 
contains  over  1000  titles,  prepared  in  response  to  a 
need  for  authoritative  information  and  interpretation 
on  specific  topics. 

The  Association’s  official  magazine,  the  NEA  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  a  rich  source  of  help  for  classroom  teachers 
and  school  administrators  who  are  alert  and  seeking 
ways  to  improve  practices  and  keep  up  to  date  with 
new  ideas.  Dealing  with  many  areas  of  education,  it 
serves  all  educators  whether  their  fields  of  endeavor 
involve  kindergartners  or  graduate  students. 

In  its  files,  the  NEA  Journal  office  has  hundreds  of 
letters  and  comments  from  classroom  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  college  staff  members  testifying  to 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  magazine  helps  them  do  a 
better  job. 

Beulah  Crenshaw,  a  homemaking  teacher  in  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  had  this 
to  say,  for  example: 

Is  there  any  limit  to  the  ways  teachers  can  use  the  NEA 
Journal?  Yesterday  I  started  jotting  down  the  various  ways 
in  which  I  use  the  magazine  and  the  list  was  amazing. 

The  Journal  provides  a  host  of  new  ideas:  inspirational 
articles  (and  how  I  do  need  inspiration  at  times) ;  facts 
—and  the  figures  to  support  them— which  enable  me,  a 
I  busy  classroom  teacher,  to  answer  the  dozens  of  questions 

I  that  are  continually  popping  up  on  educational  issues  and 
trends. 

As  never  before,  teachers  need  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
swiftly  changing  education  scene.  By  means  of  publi¬ 
cations  and  conferences,  the  .Association  works  con¬ 
stantly  to  help  them  in  this  task. 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  NEA  Department  of  Audio¬ 
visual  Instruction  distributes  information  on  the  great 
variety  of  mechanical  teaching  devices  now  flooding 
the  school  supply  market.  It  issues  descriptions  of  the 

[various  devices  and  explores  whether  their  use  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  acceptable  principles  of  learning  theory. 

Since  it  was  issued  a  year  ago,  DAVI’s  700-page  pul> 
lication.  Teaching  Machines  and  Programmed  Learn¬ 
ing,  has  become  a  best  seller.  Educators  obviously  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  of  materials  such  as  these— prepared 
by  experts  who  have  no  ax  to  grind. 

.As  one  of  its  corollary  activities,  D.AVI  teamed  up 
with  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach¬ 
er  Education  on  a  national  conference  to  consider 
how  new  media  and  instructional  devices  might  be 
used  to  make  instruction  more  effective  in  as  many 
.American  classrooms  as  jiossible.  The  national  meet¬ 
ing  was  followed  by  a  series  of  regional  conferences. 

Many  articles  could  be  written  about  the  fruitful 
labors  on  behalf  of  improved  instruction  that  arc 
being  carried  on  by  other  NE.A  departments,  commit¬ 
tees,  commissions,  councils,  and  divisions.  Cited  here 
are  a  few  random  examples: 

Last  year  the  NE.A  Travel  Division  organized  etluca- 
tional  travel  tours  to  sixty  foreign  countries.  .All  the 
tours  were  designetl  to  serve  the  s|>ecial  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  teachers;  many  of  them  carried  college  credit. 
A  special  program  was  organized  by  the  NE.A  In¬ 


ternational  Relations  Committee  last  summer  that 
enabled  more  than  1200  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
America  to  see  what  goes  on  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (NE.A)  is  now 
engaged  in  developing  a  comprehensive  review  of  re¬ 
search  on  problems  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
to  supplement  textbooks  in  this  field. 

Field  exjjeriments  are  being  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  .Social  Studies  (NE.A)  to  define 
educational  objectives  and  to  suggest  curriculum  con¬ 
tent  and  organization  of  the  curriculum  for  modern 
programs  for  the  social  studies. 

A  series  of  regional  conferences  devotetl  sj^ecifically 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  educators  throughout  the  country.  Starting 
in  1951  with  the  first  one  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  these  con¬ 
ferences  have  brought  together  hundreds  of  carefully 
selected  persons  representing  all  levels  of  education 
and  all  subject  matter  fields. 

Many  comments  made  by  these  participants  testify 
to  the  inspiration  and  practical  help  that  the  confer¬ 
ences  provide.  For  example,  here  are  some  of  the 
many  comments  that  were  made  following  a  recent 
regional  meeting: 

•  1  have  received  information  I  can  use  to  great  advan¬ 
tage. 

•  Every  minute  was  stimulating  and  inspiring.  These 
conferences  can’t  help  but  make  us  better  teachers. 

•  Compared  with  some  meetings  I’ve  attended  in  my 
life,  this  was  filet  mignon  rather  than  hamburger. 

•  This  conference  not  only  has  filled  me  with  the  desire 
to  be  a  quality  teacher  but  has  given  me  some  signposts 
showing  me  the  way. 

In  addition,  the  Association  is  carrying  out  special 
studies  and  projects  designed  to  improve  instruction. 
The  current  one  of  perhaps  the  broadest  scof>e  is  its 
two-year  Project  on  the  Instructional  Program  of  the 
Public  .Schools,  which  is  seeking  to  determine  the  di¬ 
rection  that  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  should  take  in  the  sixties  and  how  it  can  best 
move  in  that  direction. 

Other  ongoing  projects  have  the  following  objec¬ 
tives:  to  define  problems  and  suggest  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  academically  talented  pupils;  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  automation  on  society  and  education; 
and  to  summarize  the  most  significant  educational  re¬ 
search  being  carried  on  in  other  countries  and  the 
translation  into  foreign  languages  of  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  educational  research  being  done  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  Association  studies  designed  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  cover  such  subjects  as:  careers 
in  mathematics  and  data  processing  for  distribution  to 
pupils  and  teachers;  the  school  problems  found  in 
large  cities  caused  by  population  mobility  and  cultural 
clashes;  determination  of  the  place  of  testing  in  the 
school  program;  school  dropouts;  the  improvement  of 
the  competence  of  school  administrators;  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  standards,  methods  of  selection,  and  training 
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Understanding,  competent,  and  happy  teachers 
who  are  helping  to  raise  American  education  • 

to  higher  standards  of  excellence— this  is  an 
unwavering  goal  of  the  NEA  and  its  affiliates. 

of  elementary  school  principals;  identification  of 
guidelines  that  will  help  local  school  systems  make 
wise  decisions  for  changes  in  school  programs;  evalua¬ 
tion  of  present  facilities  for  science  instruction  and 
preparation  of  materials  to  assist  teachers  in  keeping 
science  teaching  up  to  date;  the  controlling  purposes  of 
American  education;  and  authoritative  research  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  identification  of  teacher  competence. 

As  a  result  of  these  projects  and  programs,  more 
and  more  teachers  agree  with  Marian  T.  Schwejda  of 
Casper,  Wyoming,  who  recently  wrote  this  letter  to 
the  NEA: 

If  I  were  actually  as  eloquent  and  creative  a  writer  as 
I  wish  I  were,  I  doubt  if  I  could  adetjuately  express  my 
admiration  and  thanks  for  the  vast  amount  of  help  and 
inspiration  I  have  received  from  NEA  through  its  many 
departments,  activities,  and  publications. 

To  assess  the  value  received  in  terms  of  money  is  im¬ 
possible,  but  it  is  assuredly  many  times  greater  than  the 
dues  I  have  paid. 

The  teaching  profession  is  on  the  move.  Through 
NE.A  and  its  affiliates,  it  is  moving  forward  on  a 
variety  of  fronts  to  improve  the  quality  of  .American 
schools  and  to  improve  working  conditions  for  teach¬ 
ers.  If  you  agree  with  these  purposes— and  what  teach¬ 
er  doesn’t?— you  are  invited  to  join  with  your  7fi6,000 
colleagues  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  hasten  the 
day  when  every  American  boy  and  girl  has  a  truly 
adequate  school  opportunity,  when  all  schcK)ls  provide 
goocl  working  conditions,  and  when  teaching  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  fully  mature  profession  w’ith  the  compensa¬ 
tion  to  match. 

Individually  we  often  can  do  little;  working  to¬ 
gether  in  our  professional  organizations  there  is  no 
limit  to  our  achievements.  On  this  basis,  the  NE.A 
moves  forward  on  a  Membership  Breakthrough  Cam¬ 
paign  to  enroll  “A  MILLION  OR  MORE  BY  *64.” 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  Bui 
we  are  not  as  effective  as  we  can  be  and  we  are  not 
moving  as  fast  as  we  must  move.  Past  gains  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  our  goals  achieved  earlier  with  a  million 
or  more  active  members— the  campaign  goal  which  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  for  the  next  three  years. 

All  NE.A  services  help  to  strengthen  schools  and 
advance  the  teaching  profession.  .All  are  necessary. 
They  must  be  continued  and  extended.  This  can  hap¬ 
pen  if  more  and  more  American  teachers  take  part  in 
the  campaign  by  joining  their  national  professional 
organization  and  participating  actively  in  its  pro¬ 
grams.  The  NE.A  provides  the  channel  through  which 
all  members  of  the  teaching  profession  can  discharge 
their  responsibilities  to  their  profession  and  to  the 
nation.  ^  # 
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NJEA’s  estimates  for  the  current  school  year  show: 


■  —  average  instructional  salaries  are  up  to  $6,148. 

■  -  average  increase  over  last  year  is  $218. 

■  -  average  experience  of  teachers  is  down  to  13.1  years  from  13.8  last 

year  and  15.5  five  years  ago. 

■  —  typical  guides  are  already  paying  the  $4,400  starting  salary  called  for 

in  NJEA’s  current  A-9  proposal,  with  only  74  districts  (employing  fewer 
than  1,000  teachers)  operating  under  the  outdated  state  minimum  law. 


I 

!  The  1961-62  NJEA  Teacher  Salary  Survey 


I  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

i 

j 

i  average  classroom  teacher  in 

I  X  New  Jersey  earns  $6,104  and  has 
I  approximately  13  years  of  teaching 
experience.  If  he  is  one  of  the  spe- 
j  cial  services  personnel — a  counselor, 

I  librarian,  social  worker,  department 
head,  specialist  in  reading,  speech, 

*  etc. — he  is  earning  $7,183  for  the 
I  current  school  year.  Also,  if  he  is 
one  of  the  latter  group,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  has  additional 
training  necessary  for  proper  certi¬ 
fication  and  has  been  in  teaching 
longer  than  the  average  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  major 
findings  from  the  annual  NJEA  salary 
survey  just  completed  by  the  NJEA 
Research  Division.  This  survey  has 
become  a  tradition  among  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers.  Each  November,  the 
Review  devotes  many  pages  to  de¬ 
tailed  listings  of  district  salaries  and 
salary  guides. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  phenomenal  accuracy  of  this  re¬ 
port.  The  invaluable  cooperation  of 
local  administrators  and  board  secre¬ 
taries  has  resulted  in  a  high  rate  of 
response  (over  90  percent  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  and  96  percent  of  the  teachers). 


The  statistical  methods  used  both  in 
adjusting  for  non-respoiKlents  and 
correcting  for  the  errors  incurred  in 
collecting  salaries  in  $100  intervals 
have  also  played  an  important  role 
in  achieving  such  accuracy. 

Comparison  with  official  figures 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  shows  NJEA’s  preliminary 
estimates  of  average  salaries  to  be 
extremely  close.  For  example,  the 
average  salary  for  all  New  Jersey  in¬ 
structional  personnel  for  two  years 
ago,  the  1959-60  school  year,  was 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  just  this  past  July  as  $5,871. 
Instructional  personnel  as  defined  by 
the  U.S.  Office  in  its  “Preliminary 
Statistics  of  State  Systems,  1959-60” 
includes  all  certificated  personnel  ex¬ 
cept  superintendents.  An  average  sal¬ 
ary  computed  for  the  same  group  in 
November,  1959  was  $5,870. 


In  all  previous  NJEA  salary  sur¬ 
veys,  the  average  salary  reported 
covered  both  teaching  and  special 
services  personnel.  The  past  few 
years,  however,  have  seen  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  many  new  positions  in  these 
special  classifications. 

For  the  current  1961-62  school 
year,  there  are  about  2,000  of  these 
specially  certificated  personnel. 

Consider  the  effect  since  1958  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
in  guidance.  Whereas  three  years  ago 
there  was  one  counselor  for  every 
460  youngsters  in  secondary  schools, 
the  curriculum  and  instruction  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  now  reports  one  counselor 
for  every  360  such  youngsters. 

Because  of  this  trend,  NJEA’s 
1961  salary  survey  tried  to  define 
more  exactly  the  average  salary  for 
classroom  teachers.  We  are  now  re- 
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I  an  average  for  the  1953-54  school  year  of  $4,170. 
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porting  salaries  for  three  groups — 
regular  classroom  teachers,  special 
services  personnel,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  groups  called 
“instructional  p)ersonnel.”  Only  the 
average  salary  for  this  last  category 
can  be  compared  with  average  teacher 
salaries  published  in  previous  years. 
Thus,  the  average  instructional  salary 
for  1961-62  has  increased  from 
$5,930  to  $6,148,  a  gain  of  $218  or 
3.7  percent. 

Other  new  developments  show  .up 


in  NJEA’s  latest  salary  survey  in  the 
area  of  fringe  benefits.  Teachers  now 
have  many  of  the  extra  benefits  of 
business  and  industry;  but  one  major 
lack  is  the  provision  for  employer- 
paid  group  health  insurance.  A  1959 
U.  S.  Labor  Department  statistical 
report  on  group  health  plans,  showed 
98  percent  of  the  industries  sur¬ 
veyed  provided  surgical  benefits  to 
their  employees  and  70  percent  pro¬ 
vided  medical  benefits.  Employers 
paid  the  full  cost  of  the  active 


worker's  surgical  and  medical  insur¬ 
ance  under  more  than  three  out  of 
five  of  these  plans.  Jointly-financed 
benefits  were  provided  under  the 
others. 

Group  life  insurance  plans  are  also 
common  in  business  and  industry. 
Interest  in  these  for  teachers,  how¬ 
ever  has  probably  been  slow  in  de¬ 
veloping  because  of  the  liberal 
survivor  benefits  incorporated  in  the 
State’s  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annu¬ 
ity  Fund  plan. 


Supplei 
majoi 
Blue  Cl 
or  a 
Compre 
major 
Blue  Cl 


a  sii 


Health 

NOTE: 

Two 


Ai 

carrj 

medi 

yond 

Blue 


COMPILING  questionnaire  returns  onto  worksheets  are  Stephen  T.  Smith,  associate  director,  and 
Mrs.  Rose  OiCanaio,  statistical  assistant.  They  tally  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  cooperating 
districts.  Average  and  median  salaries  for  districts,  counties,  and  the  state  are  then  computed. 


A  COMPLETE  PICTURE  Of  teacher  salaries  ia 
the  state  takes  shape  as  Patricia  Pordash,  re¬ 
search  secretary,  types  the  final  tally  sheets. 
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Whereas  teacher  groups,  in  their 
requests  to  boards,  have  generally 
concentrated  on  new  salary  guides 
and  adjustment  provisions,  a  number 
of  districts  are  now  investigating 
board-paid  health  insurance  pro¬ 
grams.  Of  some  488  local  teacher 
j  associations,  68  have  either  requested 
'  or  are  now  considering  requests  for 
paid  group  health  insurance.  Some 
39  local  boards  of  education  report 
that  they  are  currently  considering 
I  such  insurance  for  their  employees. 
^  While  13  school  districts  paid  all  or 
)  part  of  the  premiums  for  some  type 
I  of  health  insurance  plan  back  in  the 
1  1959-60  school  year,  32  districts  now 

;  report  paying  this  fringe  benefit. 

I  Here  are  the  types  of  group  health 
I  insurance  paid  by  local  boards  this 
I  year; 

I  Percentaie 

I  of  premium 

1  I  j  Range  of  amts. 

local  board  ppr  month 

’  No.  of  50%  per  tchr. 


districts 

or  less 

100% 

(12  mo.  basis) 

Supplemental 
major-medical  . 

15 

5 

10 

$  .53  to  $2.12 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
or  a  similar  plan 

11 

3 

8 

2.99  to  13.96 

Comprehensive 

major-medical 

2 

2 

5.70  to  13.33 

Blue  Cross  or 
a  similar  plan 

5 

1 

4 

1.55  to  5.77 

Health  and  accident 

1 

1 

4.45 

j  NOTE: 

!  Two  districts  carry  more  than  one  type  of  coverage. 

1  As  may  be  seen,  most  districts 
i  carry  either  supplemental  major- 

-  medical  (coverage  which  extends  be¬ 

yond  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield)  and/or 
’  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Most  poli¬ 
cies  cover  only  the  employee. 

t 


tOITH  KARASCH,  secreUry,  mailt  cepiet  to 
tach  district,  local  association  prosidonts, 
and  to  salary  committaa  members  on  request. 


Key  Facts  From  the  Survey 

Salaries 

■ — Eight  years  ago,  the  average  New  Jersey  classroom  teacher  earned  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,100.  Today  he  averages  $6,100,  almost  50  percent  more  in  annual 
earnings. 

■ — About  one  classroom  teacher  in  four  in  New  Jersey  still  earns  less  than 
$5,000.  About  one  in  four  receives  $7,000  or  more. 

■ — Average  classroom  teacher  salaries  in  six  counties  are  higher  than  the  State 
average  for  instructional  personnel.  These  counties  are;  Essex  ($6,729), 
Hudson  ($6,316),  Bergen  ($6,305),  Union  ($6,249),  Mercer  ($6,243),  and 
Morris  ($6,182), 

■ — For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Cumberland  county  has  the  lowest  average 
teacher  salary  ($5,434)  and  the  lowest  increase  in  average  salary  ($54)  of 
all  21  counties.  Its  average  salary  is  more  than  $100  below  the  second  lowest 
county,  Atlantic  ($5,545). 

■—The  average  years  of  experience  for  all  instructional  personnel  as  of  June, 
1961  was  13.1. 


Estimated  no.  Estimated 
of  positions  avg.  salary 

Classroom  teachers  46,704  $  6,104 

Special  services  personnel  1,984  7,183 

Instructional  personnel  .  48,688  6,148 

(includes  all  but  administrative 
and  supervisory  staffs) 


Local  salary  guides 

■ — A  new  record  has  been  set  in  the  number  of  local  salary  policies  adopted 
for  teachers.  Only  74  districts  now  use  the  present  State  Schedule  for  paying 
teachers.  These  74  districts  employ  fewer  than  1,000  teachers. 

■ — Of  the  439  local  salary  policies  reported,  347  (or  79  percent)  are  new 
guide  revisions.  Last  year  85  percent  were  new  revisions. 

■ — A  typical  local  salary  plan  for  teachers  with  four  years  of  college  ranges 
from  $4,400  to  $7,000,  with  this  maximum  attainable  in  13  steps. 

■ — Teachers  with  five  years  of  training  and  employed  in  a  typical  local  guide 
district  are  paid  on  a  scale  ranging  from  $4,650  to  $7,400. 

■ — Competitive  beginning  salaries  have  caused  minimums  to  increase  slightly 
more  this  year  than  last  year.  In  contrast,  except  for  the  4-year  training 
level,  maximums  have  increased  less  this  year  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

Gains  in  median  local  guides  Gains  in  median  local  guides 


Training  levels 

1960-61 

over 

1959-60 

1961-62 

over 

1960-61 

Training  levels 

1960-61 

over 

1959-60 

1961-62 

over 

1960-61 

Minimums 

Maximums 

4  year 

$  100 

$  100 

4  year 

$  150 

$  150 

5  year 

100 

150 

5  year 

300 

100 

6  year 

100 

200 

6  year 

300 

250 

Other  provisions 

■ — Forty-one  districts  specify  that  teachers  must  take  courses  in  order  to  advance 
on  the  local  salary  guide.  Seven  years  ago  there  were  73  school  districts  with 
this  requirement. 

■ — More  boards  of  education  pay  for  college  courses  taken  by  teachers  now 
than  seven  years  ago.  This  number  has  increased  from  64  to  111.  Payments 
made  vary  from  district  to  district. 

■ — In  two  years,  19  districts  added  board-paid  group  health  insurance  benefits 
(full  or  partial  payments).  For  the  current  year,  32  school  districts  have 
such  a  provision.  In  25  policies,  the  local  board  pays  the  full  premium. 
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HI  ^ 

Atlantic 

Absecon*  . 

28 

13.4 

$5600 

$300 

Atlantic  City  . 

332 

17.1 

6000 

375 

Brigantine  . 

27 

12.5 

5400 

200 

Buma-Buena  Vista* . 

52 

9.0 

4900 

240 

Corbin  City  . 

1 

40.0 

5700 

350 

Egg  Harbor  City . 

23 

16.8 

5500 

220 

Egg  Harbor  Twp . 

30 

13.1 

5000 

360 

Estell  Manor  . 

19.0 

Folsom  . 

2 

13.3 

5’00 

Galloway  . 

32 

13.3 

4800 

300 

Greater  Egg  Harbor  Reg . 

56 

8.5 

5700 

250 

Hamilton  . . 

30 

13.6 

5200 

325 

Hammonton*  . 

65 

14.5 

5400 

Linwood*  . 

34 

12.5 

5200 

200 

Longport  . 

4 

17.3 

5400 

200 

Mainlafld  Reg.  H.S . 

36 

5100 

Margate  City*  . 

50 

11.8 

5400 

204 

Mullica*  . 

16 

18.4 

5700 

400 

Northfield  .  . 

38 

12.1 

49')0 

377 

Pleasantville  . 

128 

16.1 

5700 

400 

Port  Republic  . 

3 

13.0 

5300 

350 

Somers  Point . 

14.8 

260 

Ventnor  . 

36 

21.9 

5600 

175 

Wevmouth  _ 

5 

12.9 

5100 

County  Average 

14.9 

5545 

Bergen 

Allendale  . 

33 

11.3 

6100 

400 

Alpine  . 

7 

9.2 

5500 

370 

Bergenfield 

250 

7.7 

5900 

400 

Bogota 

65 

13.9 

6100 

225 

Carlstadt 

26 

12.0 

4900 

350 

Cliffside  Park  . 

116 

13.5 

5800 

303 

Closter  . 

52 

10.3 

6500 

425 

Cresskill  . 

41 

11.0 

6000 

365 

Demarest  . 

29 

11.1 

6200 

200 

Dumont 

164 

11.5 

6300 

450 

East  Paterson 

152 

7.9 

5700 

375 

East  Rutherford 

63 

17.8 

6300 

135 

Edgewater 

17 

18.5 

6700 

300 

Emerson 

49 

11.1 

6100 

200 

Englewood 

189 

14.4 

6800 

350 

Englewood  Cliffs  . 

.  22 

8.8 

5600 

200 

Fair  Lawn  . 

333 

10.3 

6500 

200 

Fairview*  . 

43 

20.0 

5900 

320 

Fort  Lee  .  . 

100 

10.7 

6200 

464 

Franklin  Lakes 

24 

11.3 

6000 

3'>0 

(^rfield 

166 

20.5 

5700 

125 

Glen  Rock  . 

138 

11.3 

6800 

590 

Hackensack 

266 

16.1 

7000 

400 

Harrington  Park 

28 

9.8 

6200 

425 

Hasbrouck  Heights 

94 

13.0 

6300 

343 

Haworth 

26 

11.5 

6700 

375 

Hillsdale 

56 

13.1 

6600 

465 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

28 

12.5 

7000 

500 

Leonia 

69 

11.7 

6400 

500 

Little  Ferry 

28 

18.4 

5900 

Lodi 

147 

17.9 

6100 

400 

Lyndhurst 

127 

14.9 

6000 

584 

Mahwah 

85 

8.8 

6200 

469 

Maywood 

62 

11.7 

6400 

250 

Midland  Park 

90 

8.9 

5900 

200 

Montvale 

28 

10.2 

5800 

372 

t  The  average  salary  for  each  district  has  been  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  $100.  This  recognizes  the  approximate  nature  of  any 
average  salary  derived  from  frequency  distribution  tables.  The 
approximate  figures  are  more  realistic  in  this  period  of  high 
teacher  turnover  when  the  average  salary  in  many  districts  changes 
from  week  to  week. 
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4  Yrs. 

S  Yrs. 

6  Yr.  (or 

• 

SS 

s  s 

Training 

Training 

highest)  Laval 

$4000-6800 

$4300-6300  (11) 

$4500-6700  (12) 

4000-8100 

4200-7000  (15) 

4600-7400  (15) 

420(W200 

•  * 

** 

3800-6400 

40004000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

5700 

*• 

** 

4000-7100 

** 

•  * 

4000-6200 

40004200  (14) 

4200-6600  (15) 

•  • 

4500-5800 

.. 

•  * 

39004000 

** 

** 

4300-7300 

4300-6700  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

4000-6200 

42004600  (10) 

4500-7000  (11) 

. 

41004900 

41004100  (11) 

430&0500  (12) 

39004100 

41004100  (11) 

4300-6500  (12) 

4600-6000 

** 

•  • 

B36004600 

No  guide  adopted  yet. 

40004900 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6800  (14) 

44004200 

4200-6200  (  9) 

440a«400  (  9) 

39^06800 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

41004700 

41004300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

4700-5700 

•  * 

38004000  (12) 

4000-6400  (13) 

40004500 

** 

** 

47005300 

** 

•  • 

4500-7800 

4500-7500  (14) 

4700-8000  (15) 

4930-8500  (16) 

50004000 

4600-7200  (14) 

4800-7600  (15) 

5300-8000  (161 

45004800 

4500-7600  (13) 

4700-8200  (14) 

1  -8930  (14) 

4400-7500 

4400-7100  (13) 

4600-7525  (14) 

4'>00-6400 

42004200  (11) 

4600^600  (11) 

4300-7600 

43004800  (14) 

4500-7200  (15) 

«4700-7600  (16) 

4600-8500 

4650-7850  (17) 

4950-8150  (17) 

5300-8500  (17) 

4600-7900 

4600-7400  (15) 

4900-7700  (15) 

15900-8000  (IS) 

4600-7900 

4600-7300  (14) 

4900-7800  (15) 

5200-8300  (16) 

4500-9500 

4500-7700  (15) 

4700-8150  (16) 

4300-8600  (17) 

3900-8100 

4500-7600  (16) 

4800-8100  (17) 

5100-8600  (18) 

4400-8500 

44004950  (15) 

4600-7450  (16) 

4800-7950  (17) 

4500-7900 

4500-7400  (14) 

4800-7800  (15) 

5000-8200  (16) 

4600-8000 

4600-7600  (14) 

4800-8000  (14) 

5000-8300  (14) 

4500-P9T0 

4500-7600  (12) 

4700-8400  (12) 

4900-8900  (12) 

4500-7400 

4500-7300  (14) 

4800-7900  (13) 

5100-8500  (14) 

4600-9100 

4600-7700  114) 

Aqoo-junn  ii6) 

-9100  (IS) 

4000-7000 

40004600  (14) 

4200-7000  (15) 

4600-8400 

4600-7600  (15) 

480(18050  (16) 

5’ 00-8400  (16) 

4600-7700 

4600-7200  (14) 

4900-7700  (15) 

5200-8200  (16) 

43004900 

4300-6500 

4500^800 

4600-9500 

4600-8200  (16) 

4800-8700  (17) 

510a9300  (17) 

47008700 

4700-7800  (12) 

5000-8950  (12) 

15500-8750  (12) 

4700-7900 

4700-7300  (13) 

5000-7900  (13) 

5200-8400  (13) 

4600-8200 

4600-7400  (15) 

4800-7800  (16) 

5900-8900  (17) 

4600-7600 

4600-7350  (14) 

4990-7650  (14) 

15^7950  (14) 

4500-8700 

4595-7975 

4900-8300 

59008950 

5000-8400 

4800-7800  (16) 

5000-8400  (18) 

5200-9000  (20) 

4500-8700 

4600-8500  (17) 

4850-8750  (17) 

5100-9000  (17) 

4400-7300 

4300-7900 

4300-7500  (14) 

4550-7700  (14) 

4400-8200 

4400-6900  (13) 

4600-7300  (14) 

4800-7700  (15) 

4500-8500 

4500-7750  (14) 

4800-8''50  114) 

R  >00  (15) 

4400-7900 

4400-7600  (15) 

4600-7900  (15) 

4800-8200  (15) 

4590-8000 

4500-7100  (14) 

4800-7600  (15) 

500a8000  (16) 

4500-7500 

4500-7500  (15) 

4700-7800  (15) 

ft  Teacher's  salaries  were  collected  by  frequency  distribution  tables 
with  $100  intervals  through  $7900  and  $230  intervals  at  $8300 
or  above.  The  range  figures  quoted  represent  only  the  beginning 
of  the  intervals  in  which  the  minimums  and  maximums  are  lo¬ 
cated.  (i.e.,  a  range  of  $3800-6200  m»ans  that  the  minimum  salary 
paid  is  in  the  interval  $3830-$3899  and  the  maximum  in  tha 
interval  $6200-6299.)  -f-  indicates  above  $9630. 
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4  Yrs.  *  Yrs.  6  Yr.  (or 

Training  Training  highest)  Laval 


lies 

XX) 

Ing 

lo- 

ary 

the 


17 

8j4 

5500 

335 

44004900 

44004600  (12) 

New  Milford  . 

.  147 

5.8 

5800 

500 

46004700 

4600-7900  (12) 

4900-8200  (12) 

5200-8500  (12) 

North  Arlington  . 

.  80 

12.8 

6300 

450 

4400-8000 

4400-7750  (17) 

4700-8050  (17) 

Northern  Valley  Reg.  .. 

.  87 

11.1 

6700 

492 

4700-9300 

4700-7700  (14) 

5050-9100  (16) 

15800-9950  (16) 

Northvale  .  . 

.  17 

11.4 

5800 

200 

4500-7500 

4500-7300  (15) 

4800-7600  (15) 

5100-7900  (15) 

Norwood  . 

.  19 

8.5 

5700 

440 

4600-7500 

4600-7000  (13) 

4800-7400  (14) 

5000-7800  (15) 

Oakland  . 

.  75 

8.1 

5800 

4600-7500 

4600-7400  (15) 

15000-7800  (15) 

16000-9050  (15) 

Old  Tappan  . 

.  20 

10.5 

5900 

300 

4600-7400 

4600-7200  (14) 

4800-7400  (14) 

Oradell'  ’ . 

.  32 

12.8 

6800 

360 

45004600 

4500-7600  (13) 

4800-8000  (13) 

5100-8460  (13) 

Palisades  Park  . 

.  55 

11.2 

6200 

475 

4600-7800 

4600-7500  (14) 

4900-7800  (14) 

15400-8300  (14) 

Paramus*  . 

.  244 

7.0 

5800 

370 

4400-8900 

4400-7800 

4700-8500 

5000-8800 

Park  Ridge  . 

.  53 

12.4 

6500 

300 

45004500 

4532-7673  (16) 

4738-8137  (16) 

4944-8549  (16) 

Pascack  Valley  Reg.  ... 

.  66 

5.4 

6000 

483 

47004900 

4700-7700  (13) 

5000-8900  (16) 

15400-9500  (17) 

Ramapo  Reg.  . 7. . 

.  85 

8.5 

6000 

300 

4600-8400 

4600-7800  (17) 

4900-8700  (19) 

52009200  (20) 

Ramsey  . 

. no 

11.6 

6200 

492 

4400-8600 

4400-7600  (14) 

4700-8100  (15) 

i5'>008800  (16) 

Ridgefield  . 

.  83 

11.7 

6500 

524 

46004900 

4600-8000 

5150-9050* 

15950-1 0500* 

Ridgefield  Park  . 

.  105 

12.1 

6000 

435 

4500-8100 

4500-7400  (14) 

4700-7800  (15) 

5000-8100  (15) 

Ridgewood  . 

. 269 

15.6 

7900 

475 

4800-‘>900 

4800^400  (15) 

5100-9300  (17) 

15700-10500  (19) 

River  Edge  . 

.  52 

14.1 

6600 

375 

4600-7500 

4600-7525  (14) 

4800-7725  (14) 

River  Edge-Oradell  Reg. 

.  104 

9.2 

6500 

390 

4600-9000 

4650-7650  (13) 

4850-8100  (14) 

152509000  (16) 

River  Vale  . 

.  51 

6.0 

5500 

383 

45004000 

4500-7400  (13) 

4800-8000  (14) 

51008300  (14) 

Rochelle  Park  . 

.  28 

9.8 

6000 

270 

4200-7700 

4500-7400  (14) 

4800-7700  (14) 

5100^000  (14) 

Rutherford  . 

.  116 

11.8 

6500 

250 

4500-8600 

4500-7700  (14) 

4800-8000  (14) 

51008300  (14) 

Saddle  Brook  . 

.  108 

5.7 

5600 

469 

4500-8300 

4500-7250  (12) 

4800-7800  (13) 

51008350  (14) 

Saddle  River  . 

.  16 

8.2 

5500 

300 

4500-7600 

4500-7100  (14) 

4800-7400  (14) 

50007600  (14) 

South  Hackensack  . 

.  10 

13.2 

6200 

500 

5000-7000 

** 

Teeneck  . 

.  389 

11.6 

65'V) 

5’8 

4AOoq;no-l- 

4600-7800  (15) 

480a8300  (16) 

50008800  (17) 

Tenafly  . 

.  167 

11.0 

6600 

438 

4700-9400 

4700-7700  (11) 

4900-8600  (12) 

155009800  (13) 

Upper  Saddle  River*  .. 

.  33 

6.2 

5700 

348 

4400-7700 

4400-7400  (11) 

4700-7700  (11) 

5000-8000  (11) 

Waidwick  . 

.  63 

10.4 

6100 

456 

4600-7500 

4600-7500  (15) 

4900-7900  (15) 

51008400  (15) 

Wallington  . 

.  51 

12.4 

5400 

325 

4200-6800 

4200-6600  (12) 

4400-7000  (13) 

46007200  (13) 

Westwood  . 

.  141 

13.7 

6600 

300 

4500-9500 

4550-7800  (14) 

14900-8450  (15) 

156009150  (15) 

Woodcliff  Lake  . 

.  17 

12.6 

6500 

4800-8100 

Wood-Ridge*  . 

.  61 

13.4 

6  ■’no 

350 

4'inn.7S00 

4400-7200  (15) 

4700-7500  (15) 

50008000  (16) 

Wyckoff  . 

.  78 

12.0 

6200 

357 

45004400 

4600-7800  (17) 

4900-8100  (17) 

52008400  (17) 

Bergen  Co.  Voc . 

.  37 

7.8 

6300 

547 

4600-8900 

4600-7900  (13) 

4900-8200  (13) 

52008500  (13) 

County  Average 

11.1 

63  5 

•All  graduate  work  In  specific  field.  Lower  guides  apply  for  all  others. 

Burlington 

Bass  River  . 

.  4 

14.5 

5'>00 

310 

45006300 

** 

•  • 

.  22 

21.9 

5800 

201 

42006500 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400^600  (12) 

.  54 

13.0 

5800 

310 

44004900 

4400-6500  (12) 

4600^700  (12) 

.  26 

10.3 

5600 

425 

44004800 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7100  (13) 

.  150 

14.5 

6400 

350 

4200-8700 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7900  (12) 

48004100  (12) 

Burlin^on  Twp . 

.  46 

15.3 

6000 

246 

4000-7200 

4400-6800  (12) 

4500-6900  (12) 

Chesterfield  . 

17.4 

.  54 

6.9 

5700 

1000 

44008000 

4400-7000  (11) 

4700-8000  (12) 

.  25 

10.8 

5400 

330 

42004400 

4200^400  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 

.  30 

8.1 

5200 

600 

42006600 

4200^00  (12) 

4400-6600  (12) 

.  10 

3.3 

4700 

4300-5200 

4150^150  (11) 

4350-6550  (12) 

Edgewater  Park*  . 

11.7 

225 

4200^600  (12) 

4500-7500  (11) 

.  ..  37 

11.3 

5'»no 

285 

39^04100 

4000-6000  (10) 

4’00-6’00  (10) 

.  3 

13.6 

5200 

338 

46004000 

4300-6500  (12) 

4500-6700  (12) 

.  60 

19.0 

5900 

450 

4400-7200 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

50007800  (15) 

23 

5.8 

5000 

391 

42004200 

4350-6550  (12) 

4550-6750  (12) 

66 

7.1 

5400 

440 

4100-7100 

4100^500  (11) 

4300-6800  (11) 

45007100  (11) 

178 

7.0 

5700 

250 

4400-7900 

4400-7000  (12) 

4700-7400  (12) 

Lumberton 

.  22 

7.0 

5300 

350 

43004500 

4350^550  (12) 

4600-7000  (13) 

.  11 

19.2 

5300 

216 

4'>oo.6noo 

4000-7000  (13) 

Maple  Shade  . 

.  69 

9.2 

5400 

269 

43006900 

4100^500  (12) 

460a7000  (13) 

Medford  Lakes*  . 

.  22 

6.5 

5300 

250 

42004200 

420a7400  (15) 

4400-7600  (15) 

.  33 

9.9 

5300 

200 

41004500 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6800  (11) 

.  139 

14.5 

6100 

300 

44008000 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7400  (15) 

4800-8000  (17) 

.  82 

14.0 

6000 

350 

4200-7200 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Mount  Laurel 

.  35 

11.6 

5000 

300 

40004400 

4400^00  (11) 

4600-6800  (12) 

New  Hanover 

7.1 

62 

5.1 

4500 

275 

41004100 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6500  (12) 

No  Burlington  Reg.* 

.  49 

2.4 

5100 

200 

44004700 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7100  (13) 

.  80 

1/19 

a-n 

a''"'.""''') 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

46007600  (16) 

Pemberton  Boro*  ... 

.  9 

7.7 

5100 

157 

44004000 

4400-6000  (  9) 

4600^200  (  9) 

Pemberton  Twp . 

6.2 

NOVEMBER,  1961 
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1961-62  NJEA  Salary  Survey 


Item  does  not  apply. 


*  Local  guide  has  not  been  re¬ 
vised  for  1961-62. 

**  State  Schedule. 

m 

• 

£ 

U 

Avg.  Yrs.  Exp. 
in  Teaching 
as  of  June  1961 

m 

S  E 

S  s 

W  K 

• 

M 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent 
steps  to  maximum.) 

numter  of 

1  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 

1  Lower  guide  exists  for  equiva¬ 
lency. 

No.  Of  Tea 
1961-62 

Est.  Averai 
1961-62 

Average  In 

Including 

1961-62 

Actual  Rai 
1961-62 

4  Yrs. 
Training 

S  Yrs. 
Training 

6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  Level 

Rancocas  Valley  Reg. 
Riverside 

65 

68 

12.9 

12.9 

6300 

6000 

250 

300 

4300-7800 

4300-7300 

4300-7200  (15) 
43000700  (13) 

4600-7850  *(16) 
4700-7100  (13) 

147000000  (16) 
15100-7500  (13) 

21 

13.1 

5700 

505 

4600-6600 

45000900  (13) 

4800-7400  (14) 

Shamong 

11.8 

400 

** 

•  • 

Southampton 

6.2 

11 

8.8 

4800 

366 

4200-6000 

42000500  (13) 

4600-7000  (13) 

Tabernacle 

10 

7.0 

4500 

320 

4000-5200 

** 

Washington 

3 

15.6 

4600 

40004900 

Westampton 

3.8 

350 

4000-6200  (10) 

4200^00  (11) 

Woodland 

5 

5.3 

4700 

500 

3800-5200 

** 

** 

County  Average 

10.8 

5623 

•  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree  not  in  subject  field. 

Camden 


Cape  May 

Avalon 

Cape  May  City 
Dennis 
Lower  Twp. 

Lower  Cape  May  Reg. 
Middle  Twp. 

North  Wildwood* 
Ocean  CiW 
Sea  Isle  City 
Stone  Harbor 
Upper  Twp. 

West  Cape  May 
Wildwood 
Wildwood  Crest* 
Woodbine 


22.5 


12 

19.7 

5700 

300 

4300-6700 

4300-6500  (12) 

45004700  (12) 

20.2 

29 

13.6 

5600 

4200-6900 

4400-6700  (11) 

4400-7300  (11) 

39 

12.0 

5600 

300 

3900-6700 

4100-6500  (13) 

4300-6700  (13) 

63 

14.1 

5200 

145 

4200-6200 

«* 

** 

15 

17.0 

5700 

285 

4500-6400 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

64 

12.7 

6100 

200 

4300-7400 

4300-6700  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

26.2 

29.3 

15 

18.8 

5200 

175 

4200-6200 

4200-5800  (9) 

44004200  (10) 

13.1 

37 

21.0 

5700 

200 

4200-6500 

4000-6100  (12) 

42004500  (13) 

13 

16.3 

5800 

350 

4600-6800 

42004400  (12) 

43004700  (13) 

County  Average 


16.7 

15.7 


5634 


Audubon 

84 

16.6 

6100 

400 

4400-7600 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

14800-7600  (15) 

Audubon  Park 

9.2 

370 

4500-6500  (11) 

4700-6700  (11) 

Barrington 

52 

7.6 

5200 

303 

4200-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Bellma'wr* 

48 

6.7 

5100 

200 

4200-6200 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Berlin  Boro 

19 

16.2 

5400 

200 

4600-6200 

** 

** 

Berlin  Twp.* 

16 

7.0 

4600 

300 

4000-5900 

4200-5800  (9) 

4400-6200  (10) 

Black  Horse  Pike  Reg.* 

77 

5.5 

5400 

325 

4400-7600 

4400-6600  (12) 

4600-7100  (12) 

4800-7600  (12) 

Brooklawn 

17 

12.7 

5500 

350 

4200-6300 

4400^800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Camden 

665 

15.3 

5700 

434 

4000-7600 

4450-7200  (12) 

4700-7650  (13) 

15050-8000  (13) 

Central  Camden  Co.  Reg. 

32 

2.8 

4700 

300 

4100-6300 

4100-6800  (10) 

4300-7000  (10) 

14500-7200  (10) 

Clementon* 

16 

10.4 

5400 

4200-6300 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400^00  (12) 

Collingswood 

128 

14.1 

6200 

635 

4400-7700 

4400-6400  (11) 

4600-6800  (12) 

15000-7200  (12) 

Delaware* 

303 

7.6 

5500 

330 

4300-7400 

4300-7000  (13) 

4600-7300  (13) 

4900-7600  (13) 

Gibbsboro* 

14 

9.0 

5500 

200 

4300-6100 

4300-6100  (10) 

4500-6500  (11) 

Gloucester  City* 

88 

18.9 

5900 

287 

4200-6800 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7400  (16) 

Gloucester  Twp. 

94 

10.0 

5200 

300 

4300-6700 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6700  (12) 

Haddon  Heights 

86 

14.2 

6200 

350 

4300-7300 

4350-6950  (14) 

4550-7350  (15) 

Haddon  Twp. 

80 

13.2 

6100 

4300-7300 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-7300  (15) 

14800-7600  (15) 

Haddonfield 

119 

17.5 

6500 

300 

4300-8100 

4300-7500  (17) 

4600-7800  (17) 

4900-8100  (17) 

Laurel  Springs 

9 

18.5 

5600 

4800-6000 

4000-6000  (11) 

Lawnside 

14 

14.5 

5400 

4000-6200 

♦  * 

Lindenwold 

12.2 

330 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6900  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Lower  Camden  Co.  Reg.* 

132 

6.4 

5400 

310 

4300-7300 

4300-7200  (15) 

4600-7500  (15) 

14900-7800  (15) 

Magnolia* 

27 

11.3 

5500 

424 

4200-6500 

4200-6500  (13) 

4400-6900  (14) 

Merchantville 

50 

13.8 

6300 

300 

4500-7500 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7700  (16) 

Mt.  Ephraim 

20 

16.1 

5700 

4600-6100 

Oaklyn 

24 

18.3 

5500 

200 

4200-6800 

4200-6300  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Pennsauken 

219 

11.4 

5300 

400 

4200-7000 

4200-6600  (12) 

4400-6800  (12) 

4600-7000  (12) 

Pine  Hill 

20 

11.1 

5400 

250 

4200-6100 

4000-6200  (12) 

4500-6200  (12) 

Runnemede 

44 

9.5 

5000 

235 

3800-6000 

4100-6000  (11) 

4300-6400  (12) 

Somerdale* 

27 

8.9 

5300 

350 

4000-6200 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Stratford 

32 

8.1 

5300 

410 

3800-7100 

4300-6500  (12)* 

4500-7100  (14) 

Voorhees 

13.1 

Waterford 

13 

15.5 

4900 

300 

4400-6300 

** 

Winslow 

15.0 

Woodlynne 

18 

12.4 

5000 

200 

3900-5800 

Camden  Co.  Voc. 

12.9 

County  Average 

12.5 

5641 
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SALARY  GUIDE 


Item  does  not  apply. 


•  Local  guide  has  not  been  re¬ 
vised  for  1961-62. 

OR 

s 

2  S  E 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of 

•> 

d  • 

«  go 

steos  to  maximum.) 

•*  State  Schedule. 

U 

•.  U  C 

M 

1  Doctorate  required. 

• 

“  s 

S  “  « 

n 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 

•"  N 

S  u  4 

|S  &|3 

“  e« 

4  Yrs. 

5  Yrs. 

6  Yr.  (or 

.  £.  o 

*  ^  2  3  - 

Training 

Training 

highest)  Level 

}  Lower  guide  exists  for  equiva¬ 
lency. 

A 

1* 

<  S  m 

4D  •  u  10 

2  S  5  1  5 

Is 

Cumberland 

Bridgeton  . 

247 

15.7 

5400  90 

B3600-7600 

4200-6000  (11) 

44004400  (12) 

4600-6800  (13) 

Commercial  . 

12.8 

150 

*• 

** 

Deerfield 

18 

12.0 

4800  250 

3800-5600 

** 

Oowne  . 

15 

11.5 

4900  200 

3600-6200 

4300-6100  (10) 

45004500  (11) 

Fairfield  . 

28 

8.6 

4600 

3800-5600 

*• 

•  • 

Greenwich  . 

15.5 

Hopewell  . 

25 

15.7 

5100  100 

3800-5800 

** 

** 

Lawrence  . 

23 

16.2 

4800  100 

4000-5800 

*• 

Maurice  River  . 

16 

17.9 

5000 

3800-5800 

Millville  . 

148 

16.4 

5600  322 

400(^6700 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Shiloh  . 

7 

10.1 

5200  200 

4000-6000 

** 

Stow  Creek  . 

9 

16.2 

5300  111 

4200^500 

** 

** 

Upper  Deerfield . 

48 

11.3 

5100 

4000-5800 

** 

** 

Vineland*  . 

260 

13.0 

5800  189 

3800-7900 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

County  Average 

14.3 

5434 

Essex 

Belleville 

230 

14.8 

6700  428 

4700-8500 

4700-7700  (15) 

4900-8100  (17) 

5100-8500  (18) 

Bloomfield 

348 

14.0 

6600  352 

4600-9400 

4650-7800  (16) 

4850-8300  (17) 

« 5250-9300  (19) 

Caldwell  Boro  . 

155 

14.1 

6800 

4600-10.200 

4600-7500  (15) 

4800-8400  (18) 

15300-9300  (19) 

Caldwell  Twp.  . 

20 

8.1 

5800  425 

4700-8400 

4700-7750  (16) 

50004450  (17) 

5300-8750  (17) 

Cedar  Grove  . 

94 

12.5 

6700  515 

4500-8300 

4500-7950  (15) 

49004350  (15) 

15700-9150  (15) 

East  Orange*  . 

421 

12.2 

6400  167 

4600-8600 

4600-7800  (15) 

4800-8200  (16) 

5000-8600  (17) 

Essex  Fells  . 

18 

15.9 

7600  305 

5000-9200 

4800-7850  (15) 

5275-8525  (16) 

5750-9200  (17) 

Glen  Ridge*  . 

75 

17.2 

7800  655 

5000-9800 

4800-10700  (28) 

5000-11100  (29) 

5200-11500  (30) 

Irvington  . 

314 

16.8 

6700  330 

4600-8700 

4600-7600  (13) 

49004100  (14) 

5200-8700  (15) 

Livingston  . 

259 

7.6 

6000  396 

4600-8500 

4600-7700  (14) 

48004100  (15) 

50004600  (16) 

Millburn  . 

188 

13.9 

7300  633 

4700-9600- 

4700-7800  (14) 

5000-8500  (16) 

5300-9200  (18) 

Montclair  . 

312 

14.0 

7200  668 

4800-9500 

4800-8000  (16) 

5300-8700  (17) 

5700-9500  (19) 

Newark  . 

2686 

19.1 

6700  483 

4200-8800 

4900-8200  (11) 

5300-8500*  (11) 

56004800*  (11) 

North  Caldwell  . 

25 

6.3 

6100  450 

4700-7500 

4700-7550  (14) 

5000-8050  (15) 

5300-8550  (16) 

Nutley  . 

214 

14.2 

6400  450 

4600-8600 

4600-7700  (17) 

4800-8100  (18) 

15200-8800  (19) 

Orange 

192 

17.6 

6700  300 

4600-8800 

4600-7600  (17) 

4800-8100  (18) 

S52004800  (18) 

Roseland 

13 

15.4 

6600 

4900-8100 

4700-7900  (17) 

4900-8300  (18) 

5100-8700  (19) 

So.  Orange-Maplewood 

327 

17.1 

7700  715 

4700-9300 

4700-8100  (15) 

4900-8700  (16) 

5100-9300  (17) 

Verona  . 

130 

12.0 

6300  425 

4700-8700 

4700-7900  (16) 

4900-8300  (17) 

5100-8700  (18) 

West  Essex  Reg . 

63 

7.2 

6800  500 

4800-9800 

4800-7300  (11) 

5150-8650  (16) 

5500-9200  (17) 

West  Orange*  . 

351 

12.1 

6200  200 

4500-8800 

4500-7600  (15) 

48004150  (16) 

15400-9250  (18) 

Essex  Co.  Voc.  . 

134 

13.3 

7500  497 

4700-8800 

4600-7600  (11) 

4900-8200  (12) 

5200-8800  (13) 

County  Average 

15.8 

6729 

■  Guide  applies  to  present  teachers.  New  teachers  min.  $100  less  on  5th  &  6th  yr.  level. 

Gloucester 

Clayton  . 

57 

10.1 

5600  310 

4200-6600 

4200-6400  (12) 

44004600  (12) 

4600-6800  (12) 

Clearview  Reg . 

53 

7.0 

5300  300 

3900-7000 

42004800  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7200  (14) 

Deptford  . 

158 

7.6 

5200  300 

3800-6600 

4300-6400  (12) 

4500-6600  (12) 

East  Greenwich  . 

13 

20.1 

5500  250 

4300-6100 

4100-6100  (11) 

4300-6500  (12) 

Elk* 

16 

10.2 

5000  120 

4000-5900 

4000-5900  (11) 

Franklin  .. 

40 

12.4 

5500  290 

4200-6600 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Glassboro 

79 

16.2 

6100  225 

4200-7700 

44004800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

5000-7800  (15) 

Greenwich*  . 

34 

18.2 

6400  700 

4800-7300 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7200  (14) 

Harrison  . 

13.0 

200 

** 

Logan 

12 

17.5 

5500  160 

4100-6500 

41004100  (11) 

43004500  (12) 

Mantua*  . 

51 

6.4 

5100  180 

4100-6600 

4200-6600  (13) 

44004800  (13) 

Monroe  . 

102 

11.2 

5600  218 

4300-6700 

43004300  (11) 

45004700  (12) 

National  Park  . 

15 

9.6 

5000  350 

4000-5800 

42004000  (10) 

44004200  (10) 

Newfield  . 

7 

7.8 

5300  350 

4000-6800 

40004000  (11) 

42004400  (12) 

Paulsboro*  . 

78 

17.8 

5700  300 

4200-6700 

4200-7000  (14) 

4400-7400  (15) 

Pitman 

87 

12.1 

6100 

4400-7500 

44004900  (13) 

14700-7400  (14) 

§5000-7900  (15) 

South  Harrison 

6 

9.9 

5400 

440(>6000 

So.  Gloucester  Co.  Reg. 

5.6 

300 

44004600  (12) 

4700-7100  (13) 

Swedesboro  . 

35 

16.8 

5600  260 

420(W900 

42004300  (12) 

4400-6700  (13) 

4600-7100  (14) 

Washington  . . 

42 

8.4 

5400  356 

3800-6600 

44004400  (11) 

46004800  (12) 

Wenonah  . 

16 

7.2 

5700  300 

4600«800 

44004400  (11) 

46004800  (12) 

West  Deptford . 

87 

13.4 

5500  200 

4100-6900 

41004500  (13) 

43004900  (14) 

Westville  . 

19 

24.2 

5600  125 

4600^400 

42004000  (11) 

44004400  (12) 

Woodbury  . 

121 

12.4 

5700  317 

4400-7100 

44004550  (12) 

4400-7000  (14) 

1  -7450 

Woodbury  Heights  . 

.  15 

8.4 

5500  150 

440(^6600 

44004600  (11) 

4600-7000  (12) 

County  Average 

11.S 

5562 
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1961-62  NJEA  Salary  Survey 


Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  re¬ 
vised  for  1961-62. 

**  State  Schedule. 

I  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 

$  Lower  guide  exists  for  equiva¬ 
lency. 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  numiSer  of 
steps  to  maximum.) 


5  Yrs. 
Training 


6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  Laval 


Hudson 


Bajronne* 

337 

24.9 

6700 

250 

4200-8300 

4000-7200  (14) 

4000-7500  (15) 

i4000-8300  (19) 

East  Newark  . 

18.2 

Guttenberg 

21 

23.8 

5600 

337 

4000-6600 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7000  (15) 

Harrison 

67 

22.3 

7300 

275 

4800-9000 

4000-8100  (14) 

4000^400  (14) 

4()00-8700  (14) 

Hoboken 

17.8 

4250-7200  (8) 

4350-7600  (  8) 

4450-8000  (  8) 

Jersey  City* 

1377 

19.8 

6300 

153 

3800-8600 

*4400-7600  (17) 

4600-8000  (18) 

4800-8400  (19) 

Kearny 

221 

14.4 

6500 

691 

4500-9000 

4500-8200  (15) 

4900-8600  (15) 

5300-9000  (15) 

North  Bergen* 

246 

21.2 

5900 

250 

4300-7500 

4300-7100  (15) 

4700-7500  (15) 

5100-8100  (IQ 

Secaucus*  . 

42 

17.2 

5400 

250 

4200-7000 

4200^600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Union  City* 

325 

15.8 

5800 

300 

4200-8300 

4200-6900  (10) 

4400-7400  (11) 

4700-7600  (11) 

Weehawken  . 

.  103 

P.4 

6400 

287 

4300-8600 

*4300-7000  (15) 

*4700-7400  (15) 

15300-8600  (IS 

West  New  York . 

18.8 

4300-7250  (11) 

4500-7700  (12) 

{4600-8000  (12) 

Count]i  Average 


Hunterdon 


Alexandria 

9 

13.2 

4800 

4000-5600 

Woodt 

MiddI 

Bethlehem  . 

6 

4.8 

4800 

4200-5500 

*• 

•• 

Bloomsbury  . 

.  3 

16.8 

5600 

5400-5600 

Califon  . 

.  5 

19.1 

5600 

233 

5200-5900 

*• 

Clinton  Town 

11 

19.6 

5700 

200 

4600-6000 

•  • 

•  • 

Clinton  Twp.*  . 

.  19 

14.2 

5600 

192 

4200^000 

40000000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Delaware  . 

10.6 

Asbur 

Delaware  Valley  Reg.* 

.  28 

12.2 

5700 

200 

4400-7000 

4200-7200  (14) 

46007600*  (14) 

.  Atlant 

East  Amwell 

13 

12.8 

5100 

200 

4400-5600 

** 

•  • 

Atlan 

Flemington-Raritan  . 

.  60 

13.2 

5800 

220 

4500-7100 

4500-6900  (13) 

47007100  (13) 

.  Avon* 

Franklin  . 

.  12 

9.9 

4900 

400 

4000-5300 

•  * 

Belmi 

Frenchtown  . 

.  14 

11.2 

5300 

300 

3900-6600 

** 

•  • 

BradI 

Glen  Gardner . . 

4.8 

Briell 

Hampton  . 

12.4 

390 

42000200  (11) 

44000400  (11) 

.  Deal* 

High  Bridge 

27 

14.4 

5700 

200 

4600^800 

4200-6400  (12) 

44004800  (13) 

.  Eaton 

Holland 

31 

12.5 

5900 

400 

4400-7000 

44000800  (13) 

46007200  (14) 

.  Fair 

Hunterdon  Cent.  Reg. 

55 

10.8 

6300 

300 

4500-8100 

4500-7300  (15) 

49007700  (15) 

53008100  (IS)  Farm 

Kingwood 

9 

8.4 

4600 

244 

3800-5400 

•  * 

Freeh 

Lambertville 

13 

24.5 

5600 

225 

4200-6600 

** 

*• 

Freeh 

Lebanon  Boro 

.  4 

9.4 

5100 

300 

4400-5600 

** 

•  • 

Freeh 

Lebanon  Twp . 

15 

9.0 

5300 

400 

4600-6000 

4200-6200  (11) 

44000600  (12) 

.  HighI 

Milford 

9 

19.0 

5900 

355 

5100-6400 

4300-6400 

.  Holm 

No.  Hunterdon  Reg. 

50 

7.4 

6000 

382 

4500-7700 

4500-7300  (14) 

*49008300  (17) 

.  Howe 

Readington 

47 

12.2 

5700 

300 

44000800 

45006700  (12) 

47006900  (12) 

.  Kean 

So.  Hunterdon  Reg.* 

29 

10.5 

5500 

350 

43007000 

43000600  (12) 

46007400  (15) 

.  Keypi 

Stockton 

3 

14.0 

4700 

267 

3800-5200 

*• 

•  • 

Little 

Tewksbury 

15 

11.3 

5400 

328 

4000^00 

*45006700  (12) 

*47007100  (13) 

Long 

Union 

7 

19.2 

5200 

400 

4400-5600 

•  • 

** 

Mana 

West  Amwell  . 

13.0 

Mana 

*  $200  less  for  degree  not  in  subject  field. 

Mercer 


East  Windsor* 

86 

9.8 

5800 

2% 

4500-7800 

4500-7000  (11) 

4700-7400  (12) 

4900-7800  (13) 

Ewing 

206 

10.2 

6100 

390 

4500-7900 

4500-7200  (14) 

4700-7900  (15) 

Hamilton 

432 

14.3 

6000 

300 

4300-8100 

4500-7300  (15) 

4900-7700  (15) 

5300-8100  (15) 

Hopewell  Boro 

12 

12.6 

5800 

4100-6900 

44004650  (10) 

46504950  (10) 

Hopewell  Twp.* 

104 

11.1 

6400 

4500-8000 

4500-7200  (11) 

4500-7200  (11) 

Lawrence 

101 

11.2 

5900 

510 

4500-7700 

4500-7500  (12) 

4770-7770  (12) 

5040-8040  (12) 

Princeton  Boro* 

122 

15.5 

6900 

350 

4500-9300 

4500-7800  (13) 

4800-8500  (14) 

5100-9100  (15) 

Princeton  Twp.* 

91 

9.7 

6400 

275 

4500-9300 

4500-7800  (13) 

4800-8500  (14) 

5100-9100  (15) 

Trenton* 

584 

15.1 

6400 

360 

4500-8700 

4400-7200  (11) 

4500-7500  (11) 

{4700-8100  (13) 

Washington 

15 

11.3 

5100 

246 

4200-6200 

44004800  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

West  Windsor* 

34 

8.5 

6000 

407 

4400-7400 

4400-7250  (  9) 

4650-7450  (9) 

County  Average 

13.3 

6243 

Middlesex 

Carteret 

115 

17.6 

6300 

4500-8100 

Cranbury 

16 

16.1 

6100 

188 

4600-7000 

44004600  (12) 

4600-7000  (13) 

{4800-7400  (14) 

Dunellen 

69 

15.7 

6300 

4500-7900 

45004900  (13) 

4700-7500  (15) 

4800-7800  (16) 

East  Brunswick 

257 

6.0 

5700 

400 

4000-8100 

4600-7200  (13) 

4800-7800  (11) 

{5400-8400  (11) 

Edison 

385 

7.6 

5800 

425 

4300-8000 

4600-7600  (15) 

49004000  (15) 

{5500-8800  (IQ 

Helmetta 

4 

20.0 

5500 

250 

43004800 

** 

•  • 

Highland  Park 

117 

12.6 

6400 

4500-8500 

4500-7400  (14) 

5000-8100*(15) 

{5500-8800  (IQ 
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Item  does  not  apply. 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  re¬ 
vised  for  1961-62. 
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1  Doctorate  required. 
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B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 
t  Lower  guide  exists  for  equiva¬ 
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4  Yrs. 
Training 

5  Yrs. 
Training 

6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  Level 

lency. 

z  ” 

is 

M 

m 

2: 

>  C  • 

ss 

jamesburg  . 

.  43 

14.6 

5600 

3900-7000 

Madison  . 

.  217 

7.3 

5200 

407 

4400-7300 

45007300  (14) 

47007500  (14) 

49007700  (14) 

Metuchen  . 

.  129 

10.7 

6000 

372 

4400-7900 

44507550  (15) 

46507950  (16) 

Middlesex  . 

.  115 

9.4 

5700 

322 

4400-7200 

44007000  (14) 

46507250  (14) 

150507650  (14) 

Milltown  . 

.  28 

13.2 

6300 

346 

4300-7500 

43507050  (13) 

4575-7500  (14) 

Monroe  . 

.  43 

12.0 

5500 

4300-6700 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6500  (11) 

New  Brunswick*  . 

.  286 

14.2 

6300 

200 

4200-9200 

4200-7400  (13) 

44007800  (13) 

46008200  (13) 

North  Brunswick . 

.  83 

13.6 

6100 

400 

4500-8200 

45007200  (13) 

*50007700  (13) 

155008200  (13) 

Perth  Amboy*  . 

.  249 

22.6 

6800 

342 

4200-7800 

4200-7400 

44507800 

Piscataway  . 

.  207 

7.4 

5500 

334 

4500-7700 

45007500 

48007900 

152008700 

Plainsboro  . 

.  9 

14  2 

5800 

512 

5100-6900 

4500-7100  (12) 

47007700  (14) 

Sayerville  . 

.  136 

9.5 

6300 

44008100 

4300-7200  (13) 

47007600  (13) 

South  Amboy*  . 

.  28 

19.1 

6300 

400 

50007500 

40007000  (16) 

42007400  (17) 

M6007800  (17) 

South  Brunswick 

.  119 

6.8 

5500 

300 

44007500 

44007300  (14) 

46007700  (15) 

148008100  (16) 

South  Plainfield  . 

178 

7.8 

5700 

375 

40007800 

45007325  (15) 

47007800  (15) 

South  River  . 

.  113 

16.4 

6000 

420 

42007200 

42007100  (15) 

44007300  (15) 

149007800  (15) 

Spotswood  . 

.  39 

10.8 

5500 

300 

41007400 

42006900  (15) 

44007300  (16) 

Woodbridge  . 

.  662 

10.6 

5800 

350 

44007900 

44007450  (13) 

4600-7650  (13) 

Middlesex  Co.  Voc. 

56 

10.5 

7200 

448 

53008200 

48808000  (13) 

50808200  (13) 

152808400  (13) 

County  Average 

11.4 

5926 

•  $200  less  for  degree  not  in  subject  field. 


Monmouth 


Asbury  Park  . 

177 

13.8 

5900 

450 

4000-7800 

4300-7300  (13) 

45007600  (13) 

51008000  (13) 

Atlantic*  .  . 

10.1 

450 

4400-6800  (13) 

47007300  (14) 

Atlantic  Highlands*  . 

43 

10.8 

5800 

186 

4300-/800 

43004775  (12) 

46007300  (13) 

149007825  (14) 

Avon*  . 

8 

18.2 

5400 

350 

4700-6300 

41004300  (12) 

43004700  (13) 

45004900  (13) 

Belmar*  . 

33 

20.3 

6100 

350 

420&8900 

4200-6800  (14) 

44007200  (15) 

Bradley  Beach  . 

27 

16.7 

5800 

350 

4100-6600 

44004800  (13) 

46007000  (13) 

48007200  (13) 

Brielle  .  . 

17 

10.4 

6000 

500 

4700-7500 

4600-7400  (15) 

50007800  (15) 

Deal*  .  . 

19 

7.8 

6100 

520 

4400-8000 

4400-7700  (13) 

47008000  (13) 

Eatontown  . 

77 

8.1 

5900 

400 

4200-7400 

4400-7000  (14) 

48007400  (14) 

52007800  (14) 

Fair  Haven . 

48 

11.8 

6300 

340 

4700-7900 

4700-7000  (14) 

50007300  (14) 

52507550  (14) 

Farmingdale  . 

13.9 

Freehold  Boro  . 

54 

15.2 

6200 

407 

4800-7200 

4800-7000  (14) 

48007200  (14) 

Freehold  Reg . 

106 

10.6 

6100 

337 

4500-7800 

4500-7100  (10) 

47007400  (10) 

49007600  (10) 

Freehold  Twp . 

34 

11.6 

5700 

255 

43000600 

48004600  (12) 

51004900  (12) 

;  Highlands  . . 

12 

10.7 

5200 

300 

41004400 

•  • 

*• 

!  HoTmdel*  . 

23 

8.2 

5400 

4400-6800 

44004800  (13) 

48007400  (14) 

1  Howell  . 

93 

8.5 

5300 

41004800 

44004600  (12) 

46004800  (12) 

Keansburg*  . 

12.7 

300 

41504550  (13) 

45007100  (14) 

1  Keyport  . 

97 

12.8 

5600 

200 

3900-7200 

4200-7000  (15) 

44007200  (15) 

i  Little  Silver*  .  . 

40 

15.3 

6100 

250 

4700-7400 

4300-6900  (12) 

45007400  (12) 

47008000  (12) 

Long  Branch  . 

242 

10.9 

6000 

500 

4300-7900 

4300-7300  (16) 

46007600  (16) 

49007900  (16) 

'  Marialapan 

38 

10.6 

5600 

300 

4300-6500 

4300- 

4500 

Manasquan  . 

74 

11.1 

6500 

300 

4400-8900 

4400-7000  (14) 

46007400  (15) 

Marlboro  . 

29 

12.8 

5400 

41004400 

46004400  (12) 

48004600  (12) 

Matawan  . 

122 

10.8 

5700 

370 

3600-7600 

4200-7000  (15) 

44007600  (17) 

46008000  (18) 

j  Middletown  . 

353 

9.8 

5700 

375 

B3600-7700 

4400-7200  (15) 

46007700  (15) 

48008200  (15) 

j  Millstone  . 

20 

9.8 

5100 

240 

4000-7200 

43004300  (10) 

45004500  (10) 

!  Monmouth  Beach  . 

8 

9.0 

4600 

310 

3900-5800 

42004600  (12) 

44004800  (12) 

[  Monmouth  Reg . 

38 

5200 

43004900 

4300-7100  (15) 

46007400  (15) 

49007700  (15) 

f  Neptune  City 

24 

11.8 

5400 

377 

41000100 

44004800  (13) 

47007300  (14) 

1  Neptune  Twp. 

203 

12.0 

6000 

544 

3600-7800 

4600-7000  (13) 

48007400  (14) 

50007800  (15) 

;  Ocean  Twp.*  . 

85 

9.5 

5600 

230 

3900-7400 

42504850*  (14) 

44507450  (13) 

148007800  (13) 

Oceanport  . 

19 

10.6 

6000 

400 

4400-7000 

4400-7000  (14) 

46007400  (15) 

1  Raritan  . 

106 

6.4 

5300 

217 

3600-7000 

4400-7000  (14) 

46007250  (12) 

4^7450  (12) 

!  Red  Bank  . 

129 

14.9 

6600 

323 

46004100 

4600-7500  (14) 

49007800  (14) 

152008100  (14) 

1  Roosevelt  . 

7 

7.4 

4900 

400 

4000-5600 

40006000  (11) 

42004400  (12) 

39 

10.1 

6200 

4500-7900 

45007300  (15) 

47007500  (15) 

49007700  (15) 

Rumson-Fair  Haven  Reg . 

41 

9.6 

6900 

400 

4800-8406 

48007600  (15) 

50008000  (16) 

52008400  (17) 

Sea  Bright  . . . 

4 

25.8 

6600 

920 

58004800 

44004800  (12) 

48007200  (12) 

!  Shrewsbury  Boro . 

27 

12.2 

5900 

537 

4200-7200 

44007000  (13) 

47007300  (13) 

50007600  (13) 

>  Shrewsbury  Twp . 

61 

11.2 

5700 

300 

4200-7100 

42006800  (14) 

45007100  (14) 

j  Spring  Lake  . 

11 

27.1 

6300 

300 

49004700 

450ONone 

4500None 

1  Spring  Lake  Hts . 

18 

9.6 

5400 

288 

42004400 

44004400  (11) 

46006800  (12) 

j  Union  Beach 

42 

5.2 

5200 

396 

38004500 

45004700  (12) 

47007300  (14) 

Upper  Freehold  . 

59 

11.0 

5600 

300 

4000-7800 

44004800  (13) 

46007000  (13) 

Wall  . 

118 

8.8 

5900 

362 

4400-7700 

44007200  (12) 

48007700^(12) 

West  Long  Branch 

40 

9.4 

6000 

300 

4600-7400 

44007200  (15) 

147007500  (15) 

County  Average 

11.2 

5845 

*  Lower  guide  exists  for  degree  not  in  Education. 
k$200  less  for  degree  not  in  subject  field. 
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Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  re¬ 
vised  for  1961-62. 

**  State  Schedule. 

1  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 

t  Lower  guide  exists  for  equiva¬ 
lency. 
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SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of 
steps  to  maximum.) 


S  Yrs. 
Training 


6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  Level 


Morris 


Boonton  Town 

87 

15.0 

6500 

316 

4500-8300 

4500-7700  117) 

4800-8000  (17) 

15400-8600  (17) 

Boonton  Twp.* 

17 

8.2 

5600 

200 

4600-7400 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 

4800-7800  (IS 

Butler 

102 

12.8 

6100 

184 

4200-8500 

4450-7300  (16) 

4650-7700  (17) 

4800-8100  (18 

Chatham  Boro 

128 

9.4 

6400 

375 

4500-9500 

4500-7600  (15) 

4800-7900  (15) 

15400-8500  (IS 

Chatham  Twp. 

47 

9.7 

6300 

4600-7900 

4600-7500  (15) 

4900-7800  (15) 

15400-8300  (IS 

Chester  . 

24 

9.2 

5800 

220 

4700-7300 

4700-7200  (13) 

4900-7900  (16) 

5000-8800  (20) 

Denville* . 

61 

12.4 

6300 

4500-7500 

4500-7000  (14) 

4800-7300  (14) 

15000-7500  (14) 

Dover 

129 

14.4 

6700 

519 

4700-8600 

4700-7400  (14) 

5000-7900  (15) 

5300-8200  (15) 

East  Hanover 

41 

10.0 

5800 

430 

4400-7800 

4400-6800 

4400-6800 

Florham  Park 

44 

11.0 

6200 

400 

4600-8000 

4600-7400  (13) 

5000-8000  (14) 

15400-8600  (is 

Hanover 

83 

8.8 

6200 

485 

3900-7800 

4400-7400  (15) 

4650-7800  (16) 

4900-8200  (17) 

Hanover  Park  Reg. 

5.6 

4500-None 

4800-None 

15100-None 

Harding 

21 

8.0 

6400 

506 

4700-8100 

4700-8000  (13) 

5000-9000  (16) 

Jefferson* 

.  62 

7.8 

5900 

316 

4600-7500 

4600-7200  (12) 

4900-7500  (12) 

15700-8300  (12) 

Kinnelon* 

.  37 

6.0 

5700 

200 

4500-7900 

4500-7300  (15) 

4800-7950  (15) 

5000-8250  (14) 

Lincoln  Park* 

.  40 

12.4 

6000 

125 

4500-7400 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 

Madison 

.  154 

11.6 

6700 

424 

4700-9300 

4700-8100  (18) 

4900-8300  (18) 

5100-8500  (18 

Mendham  Boro* 

20 

8.7 

6100 

384 

4400-7000 

4400-7050  (13) 

4600-7250  (13) 

Mendham  Twp. 

19 

11.0 

6300 

453 

4600-7600 

4600-7350  (12) 

4900-7650  (12) 

5200-7950  (12) 

Mine  Hill 

20 

10.6 

5800 

4500-6800 

4400-7400  (16) 

4600-7600  (16) 

Montville 

.  49 

12.0 

6000 

313 

4400-8300 

4400-7300  (15) 

-7500  (13) 

-7700  (15) 

Morris  Hills  Reg. 

104 

7.0 

5900 

250 

4600-8900 

4600-6800  (10) 

4750-7100  (10) 

5050-7300  (10) 

Morris  Plains 

35 

9.8 

6300 

600 

4600-7700 

4600-7500  (12) 

4900-7800  (12) 

Morris  Twp.* 

93 

13.2 

6400 

350 

4600-9000 

4600-7700  (13) 

5100-8500  (14) 

16300-9700  (14) 

Morristown 

167 

17.4 

6700 

511 

4400-8700 

4400-7200  (15) 

4600-7800  (16) 

15000-8700  (16) 

Mt.  Arlington 

9 

7.8 

5300 

380 

4800-6400 

4500-7000  (12) 

4800-7500  (13) 

5100-8000  (14) 

Mt.  Olive 

29 

8.8 

5600 

375 

4500-6800 

4500-7150  (11) 

4700-7350  (11) 

Mountain  Lakes 

68 

12.4 

6300 

414 

4500-8000 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7925  (16) 

4900-8580  (17) 

Netcong 

30 

12.0 

5300 

360 

4200-6600 

4400-6600  (12) 

4600-7000  (13) 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills 

203 

8.8 

6000 

364 

4600-8200 

4600-7175  (13) 

4900-7725  (14) 

5200-8275  (IS 

Passaic 

36 

11.6 

6100 

425 

4700-8300 

4700-7300  (17) 

5000-7800  (15) 

Pequannock 

106 

9.4 

5700 

260 

4400-7800 

4400-7200  (13) 

4400-7800  (12) 

4400-8400  (13) 

Randolph 

72 

10.0 

6100 

449 

4700-7900 

4700-7400  (14) 

5200-7900  (14) 

Riverdale 

20 

5.8 

5800 

450 

4500-7200 

4500-7250  (12) 

4800-7550  (12) 

Rockaway  Boro 

48 

13.8 

5800 

350 

4500-7300 

4500-6900  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Rockaway  Twp. 

78 

6.8 

5400 

455 

4300-7800 

4500-7400*  (15) 

4900-7800  (15) 

Roxbury 

114 

15.6 

6500 

400 

4400-8000 

4400-7300  (13) 

4600-7900  (14) 

Washington 

25 

9.7 

6100 

550 

4600-7400 

4600-7500  (13) 

4800-7700  (13) 

5000-7900  (13) 

West  Morris  Reg. 

49 

5.0 

5800 

4500-7600 

4500-7800  (16) 

4700-8000  (16) 

Wharton 

25 

8.0 

5700 

474 

4100-7500 

4600-7200  (13) 

4800-7500  (13) 

County  Average 

11.0 

6182 

■  $200  less  for  degree  not  in  Elementary  Education. 


Bay  Head 

3 

24.5 

6200 

380 

5800-6500 

** 

•• 

Beach  Haven 

23.6 

** 

Berkeley* 

31 

6.7 

5000 

350 

4200-7000 

4250-6850  (14) 

4450-7050  (14) 

Brick 

172 

7.2 

5500 

322 

4000-7700 

4200-7200  (13) 

4600-7600  (13) 

14900-7900  (13) 

Central  Reg.* 

64 

6.6 

5400 

350 

4200-7200 

4250-6850  (14) 

4450-7050  (14) 

Eagleswood 

2 

22.6 

5200 

5000-5400 

Island  Heights 

6 

11.3 

5700 

5000-6600 

Jackson* 

42 

8.8 

5500 

250 

B3600-7400 

4200-6600  (11) 

4400-7000  (12) 

. 

Lacey 

10 

5.3 

4800 

285 

4300-5900 

4300-6100  (10) 

4500-6300  (10) 

..... 

Lakehurst 

17 

10.2 

5100 

200 

4200-6600 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Lakewood  .. 

160 

11.5 

5700 

400 

3600-7300 

4400-7000  (14) 

4700-7300  (14) 

.. 

Lavallette 

6 

8.8 

5300 

230 

4500-6700 

•  * 

Little  Egg  Harbor 

6 

4.6 

4600 

300 

4200-5200 

*• 

•  • 

Long  Beach  Island 

18 

9.8 

5400 

4000-6700 

4600-7100  (11) 

4800-7550  (12) 

5000-8000  (13) 

Manchester 

22 

9.8 

4600 

250 

4000-5400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Ocean 

5 

10.3 

5200 

400 

5000-5300 

4400-7000  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 

.. 

Ocean  Gate 

2 

10.5 

5100 

283 

5000-5200 

•  * 

Plumsted 

23 

8.8 

5200 

345 

4000-6600 

4400-6800  (13) 

4600-7000  (13) 

..M 

Point  Pleasant 

61 

7.6 

5600 

350 

4300-7500 

4300-7100  (15) 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7500  (is 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 

62 

12.1 

6100 

200 

4300-7700 

4300-7100  (15) 

4500-7300  (15) 

4700-7500  (IS 

Seaside  Heights 

4 

13.8 

5900 

350 

5000-6600 

** 

•  • 

Seaside  Park 

6 

6.4 

5100 

164 

4600-5700 

** 

Southern  Ocean  Reg.** 

8.0 

600 

5200-8200  (11) 

15440-8940  (11) 

16040-10040(11) 

Stafford 

13 

16.8 

5400 

600 

4400«100 

4400-7100  (11) 

4600-7300  (11) 

Toms  River 

227 

9.8 

5800 

300 

4400-8100 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7100  (13) 

1  7500  (9 
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Item  does  not  apply. 

•  Local  guide  has  not  been  re¬ 
vised  for  1961-62. 

••  State  Schedule. 

{  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 

1  Lower  guide  exists  for  equiva¬ 
lency. 


U 


2  o5 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of 
steps  to  maximum.) 


4  Yrs. 

5  Yrs. 

6  Yr.  (or 

Training 

Training 

highest)  Level 

Tuckerton* 

11 

6.8 

5200 

300 

4700-6000 

4000-6000  (12) 

4200-6200  (11) 

Union 

6 

19.8 

5300 

350 

5600-5600 

** 

** 

County  Average 

8.2 

5656 

•  Guide  based  on  12 

mo.  contract. 

Passaic 

Bloomingdale  .. 

12.0 

400 

4400-7400  (16) 

46007600  (16) 

Clifton 

522 

13.6 

6100 

4000-8700 

4200-7200  (12) 

45007800  (13) 

1600010000(11) 

Haledon  . 

17.8 

4400-6600  (12) 

46007000  (13) 

Hawthorne  . 

.  134 

13.3 

6000 

400 

4400-7800 

4400-6800  (13) 

46007200  (14) 

151008100  (16) 

Lakeland  Reg. 

6.0 

Little  Falls 

55 

13.6 

6000 

525 

4600-7400 

46000900  (13) 

48007400  (14) 

50007800  (15) 

Manchester  Reg. 

39 

6.2 

5600 

4500-7700 

North  Haledon 

29 

14.8 

6000 

246 

4300-7500 

43007100  (15) 

45007500  (16) 

47007900  (17) 

Passaic  . 

321 

16.0 

6400 

243 

4300-8300 

43007300  (13) 

45507800  (14) 

48008300  (15) 

Passaic  Reg. 

77 

8.0 

6000 

390 

4500^00 

45007200  (14) 

47007700  (15) 

50008300  (16) 

Paterson 

1025 

16.8 

6100 

450 

3900-8100 

45007300  (11) 

149007700  (11) 

153008100  (11) 

Pompton  Lakes* 

93 

11.4 

6200 

400 

4500-8200 

45007500  (10) 

46007800  (10) 

49008200  (10) 

Prospect  Park 

19 

16.9 

5400 

289 

4300-6700 

43006600  (13) 

45007000  (14) 

Ringwood* 

28 

10.0 

5700 

200 

4400-7200 

44006800  (13) 

46007200  (14) 

48007600  (15) 

Totowa 

52 

10.4 

5500 

286 

4300-6800 

4400-6800  (13) 

46007200  (14) 

Wanaque 

45 

9.8 

5800 

300 

4500-7400 

450O690O  (13) 

47007300  (14) 

Wayne 

277 

6.4 

6000 

368 

4600-9000 

46007000  (14) 

48008000  (15) 

48009000  (17) 

West  Milford  . 

.  67 

9.2 

5600 

420 

4600-7500 

46007000  (13) 

49007500  (14) 

West  Paterson 

.  43 

11.8 

5800 

350 

4500-7000 

450P-6800  (13) 

47007000  (13) 

County  Average 

13.8 

6064 

Salem 


Alloway 

16 

13.2 

5100 

250 

4100-6000 

•  * 

** 

Elmer 

24.6 

100 

** 

Elsinboro 

7 

10.6 

4800 

350 

4200-5600 

•  • 

Lower  Alloway  Creek 

9 

18.2 

5200 

275 

4500-5700 

•  • 

•  • 

Lower  Penns  Neck 

129 

12.4 

6100 

356 

4400-7500 

4440-7215  (16) 

4725-7500  (16) 

15195-7970  (16) 

Mannington*  . 

17 

13.8 

5300 

156 

44000300 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200^200  (11) 

Oldmans 

14 

9.4 

4800 

200 

4200-5800 

•  * 

Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns  Neck 

119 

14.8 

5900 

433 

4000-7400 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

14600-7400  (15) 

Pilesgrove 

74 

13.8 

5900 

200 

4200-7500 

4250-6250  (11) 

4450-6650  (12) 

Pittsgrove 

11.1 

200 

*• 

Quinton 

18.2 

Salem 

105 

11.6 

5700 

399 

4300-7500 

143006700  (13) 

14500-6900  (13) 

Upper  Pittsgrove 

22 

11.4 

4700 

200 

3900-5900 

*• 

*• 

Salem  Co.  Voc. 

9 

3.9 

6800 

5500-8500 

County  Average 

13.3 

5723 

Somerset 


Bedminster 

15 

9.9 

6100 

412 

4700-7700 

45007100  (14) 

49007500  (14) 

153007900  (14) 

Bernards 

71 

10.4 

6400 

500 

4700^400 

47007750  (15) 

50008050  (15) 

Bernardsville 

58 

14.9 

6900 

375 

4600-8500 

45007500  (16) 

49007900  (16) 

Bound  Brook 

95 

11.8 

6400 

368 

4500-8300 

45007500  (16) 

47007900  (17) 

49008300  (18) 

Branchburg 

28 

10.8 

5900 

331 

4500-7600 

45007000  (13) 

46007600  (14) 

47008000  (15) 

Bridgewater 

229 

8.6 

6000 

477 

4600-8400 

46007400  (14) 

48007800  (15) 

157009100  (17) 

Far  Hills 

3 

16.1 

5600 

520 

5500-5700 

** 

•  • 

Franklin 

165 

8.1 

5400 

395 

4300-7700 

43007300  (14) 

45007700  (15) 

150009200  (15) 

Green  Brook 

30 

8.8 

5500 

350 

45006800 

4500-6900  (14) 

47007100  (14) 

Hillsborough 

.  68 

8.2 

5400 

300 

43007000 

45007300  (15) 

47007700  (16) 

49008100  (17) 

Manville* 

98 

10.8 

5500 

280 

36007500 

43007300  (16) 

45007700  (17) 

150008000  (16) 

Montgomery  .. 

20 

10.3 

5200 

300 

44006600 

44007000  (16) 

46007200  (16) 

North  Plainfield 

141 

13.4 

6500 

355 

46008500 

46007600  (17) 

48007950  (17) 

50008300  (18) 

Peapack-Gladstone* 

10 

11.9 

5800 

266 

4400^00 

4200-6600  (13) 

44007200  (15) 

Rocky  Hill  . 

.  1 

2.0 

4800 

700 

4800 

•  • 

*• 

Somerville 

138 

13.0 

6500 

475 

46008300 

46007300  (13) 

48007900  (15) 

153008600  (16) 

South  Bound  Brook* 

23 

10.7 

5800 

250 

4400^500 

4400-6900  (17) 

46007100  (17) 

48007300  (17) 

Warren  .  . . 

.  41 

9.6 

5900 

439 

45007300 

45007200  (15) 

48007500  (15) 

Watchung  . 

8.0 

46007600  (16) 

49007900  (16) 

Watchung  Hills  Reg. 

.  49 

5.4 

6400 

490 

48009300 

48008250  (15) 

5100-8700  (15) 

County  Average 

10.6 

6053 

j 
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Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  re¬ 
vised  for  1961-62. 

**  State  Schedule. 
i  Doctorate  required. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600. 

t  Lower  guide  exists  for  equiva¬ 
lency. 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of 
steps  to  maximum.) 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


5  Yrs. 
Training 


6  Yr.  (or 
highest)  Level 


Sussex 


Andover* 

.  27 

9.6 

5400 

380 

4100-6300 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6700  (12) 

4700-7100  (13) 

Branchville  . 

.  6 

6.8 

5300 

250 

4300-6200 

•  * 

B)fram  . 

.  10 

15.0 

5100 

200 

4400-5700 

•  • 

Frankford 

.  20 

14.9 

5600 

400 

440&6600 

4200^200  (11) 

4400^600  (12) 

Franklin 

.  55 

18.0 

5800 

315 

4400-6600 

4400^200  (11) 

4800-6600  (11) 

5200-7000  (lii) 

Fredon  . 

.  7 

13.8 

5000 

125 

4200-5800 

Green  . 

6 

14.0 

5300 

292 

4600-5700 

4500-6900  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Hamburg . 

.  23 

9.8 

5100 

225 

3800^200 

** 

•  • 

Hardyston . 

.  14 

11.9 

5100 

300 

4000^100 

** 

Hopatcong  . 

8.3 

338 

4500-7300  (13) 

4800-7600  (13) 

5000-8000  (131 

Lafayette 

.  10 

18.1 

5400 

275 

4200-5900 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6600  (12) 

Montague  . 

.  5 

16.5 

5000 

200 

4200-5600 

** 

** 

Newton  . 

.  104 

17.8 

6200 

435 

4400-8500 

4400-6600  (12) 

4600-7000  (13) 

4800-7400  (14) 

Ogdensburg* 

19.8 

200 

4100-610C  (11) 

4300^300  (12) 

Sandyston-Walpack 

.  10 

17.4 

5300 

175 

4000-5900 

** 

«• 

Sparta  . 

.  93 

8.4 

6000 

250 

4400-8000 

4400-7500  (13) 

4700^0  (14) 

-8600  (16) 

Stanhope  . 

.  13 

18.2 

5200 

250 

4200-6200 

400&«200  (12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

Stillwater  . 

.  9 

10.4 

5200 

275 

420G€600 

4300-6900  (14) 

4500-7100  (14) 

Sussex  . 

.  25 

15.1 

5800 

209 

4200-7^ 

4200-6000  (10) 

4400^400  (11) 

Vernon  . 

.  18 

18.2 

sioo 

543 

3800-5800 

4200-5800  (  9) 

4400^200  (10) 

Wantage  . 

.  28 

17.4 

5200 

4000-5900 

County  Average 

14.1 

5695 

Berkeley  Heights 

.  89 

8.2 

6100 

400 

4700-8000 

4700-7700  (15) 

15100-8100  (15) 

I540(m00  (IS 

Clark  . 

.  81 

9.1 

5800 

350 

4500-8000 

4500-8’50  (16) 

4750-8550  (16) 

5000-8800  (IS 

Cranford  . 

.  235 

9.6 

6000 

500 

4600-8600 

4600-7800  (17) 

4800-8200  (17) 

15100-8800  (19 

Elizabeth  . 

.  603 

15.6 

6200 

319 

4600-8000 

4600-7450  (13) 

4800-7750  (14) 

5000-8050  (14) 

Garwood  . 

.  25 

21.4 

6700 

150 

4500-7600 

4500-7400  (16) 

4800-7700  (16) 

Hillside  . 

.  173 

12.7 

6400 

367 

4800-8800 

4800-8200  (18) 

5000-8600  (19) 

5200-9000  (201 

Kenilworth  . 

.  40 

11.9 

6300 

340 

4800-7900 

4600-7600  (16) 

4900-7900  (16) 

5200-8200  (16 

Linden  . 

.  336 

12.8 

6300 

300 

4700-8400 

4700-7600  (16) 

4950-8000  (17) 

15450-8800  (17) 

Mountainside 

.  56 

9.4 

6200 

330 

4700-8100 

4700-7700  (16) 

4900-7900  (16) 

5100-8100  (16 

New  Providence 

.  102 

6.8 

5700 

348 

4300^100 

4500-7500  (13) 

4600-7900  (12) 

14800-8400  (16 

Plainfield 

.  385 

13.8 

6300 

300 

4600-7900 

4600-7600  (16) 

4900-7900  (16) 

5000-8000  (16 

Rahway  . 

.  230 

10.8 

5900 

250 

4300-96004- 

4500-7600  (17) 

4700-8000  (18) 

Roselle  . 

.  145 

14.0 

6400 

342 

4500-7900 

4500-7500  (16) 

4700-7900  (17) 

Roselle  Park 

.  Ill 

13.8 

6300 

385 

4400-8400 

4600-7600  (16) 

4800^000  (17) 

15000-8800  (19 

Scotch  Plains 

.  238 

9.8 

6000 

426 

4800-8900 

4800-7800  (16) 

5050-8250  (17) 

5500-8900  (18 

Springfield  . 

.  99 

204 

10.7 

13  3 

6100 

6900 

325 

467 

4700-8100 

4700-97004- 

4700-7700  (16) 

4900-8100  (16) 
r  pay  pattern  4700-7 

15100-8700  (18 
'900  (15) - 

Union 

.  376 

12.4 

6500 

355 

4600-9200 

4600-7600  (14) 

'  iiotymo  (i6) 

5000-8800  (18 

Union  Co.  Reg. 

.  191 

8.2 

6100 

396 

4700-96004- 

4700-8000  (16) 

4800-8700  (16) 

5000-8800  (19 

Westfield 

324 

12.8 

6500 

350 

4700-8500 

4700-8000  (17) 

5000-8300  (17) 

15800-9100  (17) 

Winfield 

22 

10.6 

5900 

350 

4600-7200 

4400-7100  (15) 

4600-7500  (16) 

Union  Co.  Voc. 

5 

6900 

6500-8300 

Beginning  salary  $5000-6500  depending  on  industrial  exp. 

County  Average 

12.4 

6249 

Warren 


Allamuchy  . 

.  8 

8.3 

5000 

4300-5800 

Alpha  . 

.  8 

20.2 

5200 

311 

4200-5500 

** 

•  • 

Belvidere 

.  48 

8.6 

5400 

291 

4400-7600 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Blairstown 

25 

14.2 

5700 

500 

4300^800 

4400-6800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Franklin 

10 

17.3 

5100 

145 

4200-5600 

** 

Frelinghuysen 

5 

7.0 

4700 

4100-5300 

4400^800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Greenwich 

.  9 

13.5 

5500 

326 

4200-6200 

«* 

•  • 

Hackettstown 

.  70 

14.8 

5900 

360 

4200-7100 

4250-6650  (13) 

4500-7100  (14) 

Harmony  . 

.  13 

13.8 

4800 

4000-5800 

Hope 

26.2 

Independence 

.  13 

20.0 

5400 

250 

4200-6100 

** 

Knowiton 

7 

13.2 

5000 

4000-5600 

** 

Lopatcong  . 

.  14 

13.2 

5600 

400 

4400-6300 

** 

*• 

Oxford  . 

.  13 

13.0 

5300 

245 

4000-6000 

** 

Phillipsburg 

141 

17.4 

5700 

290 

4200^800 

42504400  (13) 

44504800  (14) 

Pohatcong 

20 

17.7 

5400 

150 

4000-6500 

4400-6400  (11) 

46004800  (12) 

Washington  Boro 

.  82 

11.7 

5600 

353 

4400-7600 

44004800  (13) 

4700-7300  (14) 

Washington  Twp. 

.  26 

19.6 

5500 

350 

4000-6600 

4000-6200  (12) 

42004600  (13) 

White  . 

14.6 

258 

W* 

County  Average 

14.8 

5557 

5000-7800  (15 
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PECIAUSTS  IN  TEACHERS  GROUP  INSURANCE’ 


NEW  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP 

PHYSICS 

Developed  by  the  Physical  Science  Study  Committee 
of  Educational  Services  Incorporated 

This  remarkable  text — with  the  Laboratory  Guide 
and  Teacher’s  Resource  Book  and  Guide — is  the 
heart  of  a  revolutionary  new  high  school  physics 
program.  Its  aim:  to  bring  students  face  to  face 
with  the  major  developments  of  classical  and 
modern  physics;  to  help  them  appreciate  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  physics  as  a  fundamental  and  unified  science. 
The  laboratory  is  used  for  learning,  and  students 
are  guided  to  make  their  own  discoveries  by  direct 
encounter  with  physical  phenomena. 


A  STANDARD  TEXT  UPDATED 

CHEMISTRY  IN  ACTION 

Fourth  Edition 

Rawlins,  Struble,  and  Gatewood 

A  widely  successful  introductory  text,  Chemistry  in 
Action  has  been  revised  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest 
developments  in  chemistry  and  with  new  classroom 
techniques.  Modern  uses  of  chemistry  in  technology 
and  industry  are  related  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
helping  students  gain  a  working  concept  of  the 
atom.  Revised  laboratory  manual  includes  new  ex¬ 
periments  in  chromatography  and  radioactivity. 


D.  C  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

475  South  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Representatives:  Robert  J.  Ross,  Joseph  C.  Bradley,  Harold  H.  Elting,  Robert  Felker 


SECURITY  •  STABILITY  •  PEACE  OF  MIND 


Help  protect  your  most  valuable  asset . . . 


YOUR  INCOMEI 


Through  your  association's 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 

GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


Washington  National  Taachar  Groups  ara  astablishad  In 
mors  than  S,000  school  ayatams  throughout  tha  country . . . 
officially  andoraad  by  IS  atata  taachar  organizations  and 
hundrada  of  prograaaiva  local  taachar  organizations. 


17  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


LOCAL  OFFICE 
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Ridgewood  H.  S.  Seminar  Open 
to  Students  and  Public 

■  Parents,  as  well  as  students,  may 
attend  a  seventh-period  class  at 
Ridgewood  H.S.,  a  seminar  on  the 
Far  East,  sponsored  by  the  social 
studies  department. 

The  series  of  lectures,  dealing  with 
the  entire  Far  East,  gives  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  India  and  China.  Tuesday 
afternoon  lectures  are  followed  by 
discussion  and  a  second  period  for 
discussion  on  Thursdays. 

The  course  was  planned  by  Hobart 
Hall,  head  of  the  department,  with 
the  assistance  of  members  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  Anita  Crivelli  and  Mary 
F.  Henry.  Guest  lecturers  include 
college  professors  and  nationals  or 
former  residents  of  the  countries  be¬ 
ing  studied. 

The  Far  East  seminar  follows  a 
successful  one  on  Russia  last  year, 
the  first  ever  offered  by  the  school. 
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IT  STILL  TAKES  some  imagination  to  visualize  a  building  instead  of  a  power  shovel,  but 
tangible  progress  is  being  made  toward  construction  of  the  new  State  Department  of  Education 
headquarters.  Buildings  to  the  right  are  apartments.  To  the  left  is  the  John  Fitch  Phway. 
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English  Get-Together  in  Phila. 
Highlights  NJCTE  Fall  Plans 

■ — A  get-together  for  New  Jersey  i 
members  who  attend  the  National  ; 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Con-  ; 
vention  in  Philadelphia,  November 
23,  24,  25  will  be  the  highlight  of 
fall  activity  for  the  N.J.  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English.  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  24,  between  1:00  and  4:30 
p.m.,  the  N.J.A.T.E.  will  offer  its 
hospitality  in  the  Crystal  Room  of 
the  John  Bartram  Hotel. 

The  association  has  been  extend¬ 
ing  activities  this  year  in  several 
areas.  I 

Dr.  Anne  V.  Bailey  of  Battin  H.S., 
Elizabeth,  is  heading  a  statewide 
committee  investigating  English  class 
loads  in  the  state.  Teachers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  communicate  with  her  as 
her  committee  prepares  its  question¬ 
naire. 

Articulation  of  English  instruction 
between  secondary  schools  and  New 
Jersey  colleges  is  being  explored  by 
a  committee,  which  has  Dr.  Herman 
A.  Estrin  of  Newark  College  of  Engi-  ! 
peering  as  chairman.  The  committee 
has  started  a  series  of  meetings  for 
high  school  and  college  instructors 
that  will  be  held  in  the  south,  central, 
and  northern  regions  of  the  state.  A 
program  of  inter-visitations  is  also 
being  developed.  I 

A  new  service  offered  by  the 
N.J.A.T.E.  is  its  “1-Gotta-Problem” 
committee.  Teachers  of  English  or 
language  arts  at  the  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  or  college  level  are  invited 
to  request  assistance  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  in  any  aspect  of  the  field 
through  the  chairman.  Dr.  Herman 
Ward  of  Trenton  S.C. 

Travel  and  Study  Free  . . . 

■  More  than  115,000  individual  op¬ 
portunities  for  free  travel  and  study 
in  115  countries  are  listed  in  the 
latest,  greatly  expanded  edition  of 
UNESCO’s  “Study  Abroad.” 

Full  information  on  eligibility,  du¬ 
ration,  value  and  application  pro¬ 
cedures  is  given  for  each  award. 
Also,  there  is  a  list  of  300  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world  that  pro¬ 
vide  advice  and  practical  help  to 
foreign  students  and  to  their  nationals  ! 
wishing  to  study  abroad.  ! 

Available  at  $3.25,  including  post¬ 
age,  from  International  Publications 
Service,  18  E.  33rd  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  one  arithmetic  program 
best  equipped  to  provide 

successful  arithmetic  teaching 


Edition  H 


Grades  3-8,  clothbound  texts,  by  Jesse  Osborn,  Adeline  Riefling, 
and  Herbert  F.  Spitzer.  Teacher's  Editions  for  Grades  1  through  8 

Grades  1  and  2,  text-workbooks  by  Herbert  F.  Spitzer  and  Martha  Norman 


-I  Children  EXPERIENCE  a 
I  .  true-to-Iife  problem-situation. 

They  EXPLORE  ways  of 
,  solving  it  by  using  what  they 
already  have  learned  about 
arithmetic. 


3  Questions  and  exercises  help 
.  pupils  DISCOVER  for  them¬ 
selves  the  reasons  for  new 
arithmetic  steps. 

Pupils  DEVELOP  deeper 
•  understanding. 


WEBSTER  ' 

1154  RECO  AVE. 


PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS  26.  MISSOURI 


YOUR  NEW  JERSEY  REPRESENTATIVE 
Calvin  H.  Johnson  •  335  Cheves  Avenue  •  Staten  Island  1 4,  New  York 


New!  Monogram  Series 

SCHOOL  AWARD  EMBLEMS 

A  N«w  Idea  in  Award 
Pina.  Includes  School 
Initials,  School  Colors, 

Academic.  Music  or 
Sports  Titles,  and 
year  if  desired.  A 
real  attractive  award 
emblem.  Gold  plated  Write  for  1SS2 
with  enamel.  Low  Catalog, 

school  discount  prices.  Over  2S(  Titles. 
Only  Requests  Givinit  School  Name  A 
Address  Honored 


\WI\ni)  EIUKLEM  MEC.  m. 

3435  W.  sift  STREET,  CHICAGO  32,  ILL. 


INTELLIGENT  TRAVELERS  I 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  1962  VACATION  TIME 
Compare  These  Unusual  Travel 
Opportunities 
-SPRINGTIME  -  TOURS 

it  Acssfid-lhs-llarld  it  Histsric  Tssr  si 

Irtish  l«l« 

it  Circle  Tsvr  of  Eur-p«  (by  sbipl 
-SUMMERTIME  -  TOURS 

it  Sesndisavis  it  Hswsiioii  Heliday 

it  Broad  Circle  Tsan  sf  Evrsps  (by  ifcif  sr  aic) 
Economical  Prices  ■  Choice  Accommodations 
All-Inclusive  Carefree  Tours 

No  obligation  ■  Write  for  brochures 

EDUCATOR'S  GRAND  TOURS 

St 9  East  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
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To  Measure  Effective  Teaching  i 

Rutgers  Helps  Hackensack  Teachers  Judge  Performance ! 


Daily  Newspapers  in  State 
Expand  Education  Coverage 

■  The  state’s  daily  newspapers  are 
telling  the  school  story  better  than 
ever. 

Expanded  coverage  of  education 
now  appears  in  the  Bergen  Record, 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  and  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger. 

Monday  through  Friday,  The 
Record  publishes  an  education  page 
carrying  the  day’s  top  news  about 
schools. 

Launched  September  5,  the  page 
also  carries  pictures,  feature  articles 
and  state  and  national  education 
news.  Coverage  is  given  to  what  is 
going  on  in  colleges  and  universities, 
particularly  those  in  the  New  Jersey 
and  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area. 

Once  a  week.  Education  Editor 
Charles  H.  Harrison  writes  a  column 
taking  a  subjective  look  at  the  school 
and  education  news  of  the  week. 

The  Record  is  the  only  newspaper 
in  the  state  and  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  publishing  a  daily  ed¬ 
ucation  page  in  all  editions. 

In  Asbury  Park,  The  Press  has 
named  Carol  D.  Muller  as  educa¬ 
tion  editor.  One  new  result:  The 
Press  now  publishes  an  education 
page  every  Saturday. 

In  Newark,  where  Education  Ed¬ 
itor  Robert  Palmer  has  been  turning 
out  top-quality  school  news  for  The 
Newark  News  for  years,  the  Star- 
Ledger  has  increased  its  output  of 
education  copy.  Every  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  now  carries  at  least  one  feature 
article  on  schools — and  often  more. 
Allan  Kohn’s  byline  appears  over 
many  education  features  in  the  Star- 
Ledger;  Donald  Malafronte  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  penetrating  series  on 
college  problems. 

Accept  Fellowship  Applications  .  .  . 

■  The  Hilda  Maehling  Fellowship  is 
open  to  classroom  teachers  who  are 
NEA  members.  Applications  for 
1962  are  due  December  1,  1961. 
An  applicant  must  submit:  (a)  a 
resume  of  the  program  he  will  pur¬ 
sue;  (b)  evidence  of  professional 
preparation,  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  and  outstanding  profes¬ 
sional  service  and  leadership;  and 
(c)  endorsements  of  his  ability  to 
carry  out  his  plans. 

Contact  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


■  A  unique  yardstick  for  measuring 
teacher  effectiveness  was  launched  in 
September  in  the  Hackensack  school 
system.  The  teachers  themselves  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  new  method  by  which 
school  principals  can  evaluate  the 
teachers’  professional  achievement. 

The  technique  emerged  from  a 
year-long  study  conducted  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Hackensack  Board 
of  Education,  with  the  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  division  of  field  studies  and 
research  serving  as  coordinator  and 
advisor. 

Both  parties  to  the  project  agreed 
that  the  measurement  technique 
emerging  from  the  study  should  in¬ 
clude  two  basic  features.  It  should 
be  adaptable  to  continuous  use 
throughout  the  school  year  and  it 
must  in  no  way  harm  professional 
rapport  between  teachers  and  their 
supervisors.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
latter  goal  was  attained  by  giving  the 
teachers  a  major  voice  in  setting  up 
the  measurement. 

The  measuring  instrument  is  a 
specific  list  of  desirable  attitudes  and 
aptitudes  covering  five  areas  of 
teacher  effectiveness.  Classroom  per¬ 
formance  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Qualities  and  attitudes  displayed  by 
teachers  in  their  professional  pur¬ 
suits  outside  the  classroom  also 
count.  Evaluations  are  carried  out 
on  a  continuing  basis  rather  than  at 
appointed  times. 

The  measurement  technique  was 
set  up  by  a  committee  of  ten  teach¬ 
ers  and  three  administrators  from  the 
city  school  system.  The  teachers 
represented  all  eight  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Administrative 
members  included  an  elementary 
school  principal,  a  secondary  school 
supervisor,  and  the  city’s  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  edu¬ 
cational  goals  of  the  Hackensack 
school  system  to  ensure  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  yardstick  would  measure  com¬ 
mon  aims.  Committee  members 
surveyed  methods  of  measuring 
teacher  effectiveness  used  by  other 
New  Jersey  public  school  systems 
and  reviewed  pertinent  professional 
literature. 

The  core  of  the  research  was  a 
“critical  incident”  study  in  which 


teachers  throughout  the  local  schotd 
system  were  asked  to  complete  a 
questionnaire  intended  to  reveal  their 
own  attitudes  toward  teacher  effec¬ 
tiveness.  In  order  to  elicit  specific 
information,  teachers  were  asked  to 
describe  in  detail  past  observations 
of  both  effective  and  ineffective 
teaching,  plus  their  own  analysis  of 
such  incidents.  f 

Replies  were  mailed  by  the  re-  I 
spondents  directly  to  the  Rutgers 
division  of  field  studies  and  research 
in  order  to  protect  the  anonymity  of 
the  teachers.  From  the  replies — not 
from  preconceived  ideas — a  detailed 
list  of  effective  teacher  attitudes  was 
worked  out  by  the  thirteen  members 
of  the  Hackensack  school  committee 
in  cooperation  with  the  university. 
Measurements  of  performance  cov-  | 
ered  five  areas:  professional  attitudes, 
knowledge  of  educational  psychology 
and  awareness  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  planning  and  techniques,  stim¬ 
ulation  of  proper  learning  attitudes, 
and  personal  qualities. 

The  new  technique  is  currently 
being  tested  in  a  three-year  pilot 
study  to  measure  its  effectiveness. 
Each  principal  evaluates  all  teachers 
in  his  school  on  a  schedule  ranging 
from  once  a  year  for  non-tenure 
teachers  to  once  in  three  years  for 
teachers  on  tenure.  These  are  mini¬ 
mum  requirements.  Teachers  can  be 
evaluated  as  often  as  individual  cir¬ 
cumstances  require. 

Each  individual  evaluation  is  com¬ 
pleted  only  after  a  series  of  ob¬ 
servations  and  classroom  visits.  In 
all  cases,  principals  are  urged  to 
keep  away  from  negative  evaluations. 
Indicating  areas  where  improvement 
is  desired  rather  than  grading  the 
teacher  as  out-and-out  deficient  in 
any  area.  An  important  part  of  the 
plan  is  a  follow-up  conference  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  principal  within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  evaluation 
has  been  completed. 

Although  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  current  trial  period  shows 
results,  J.  Hobart  DePuyt,  Hacken¬ 
sack  superintendent  of  schools,  ex-  , 
pressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  I 
work  of  the  committee  setting  up  the  I 
technique.  I 
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THREE  N.  J.  TEACHERS  completed  a  brief  NEA  course  this  fall  in  practical  ways  of  sattint 
up  and  putting  into  operation  salary  schedules  for  teachors.  Attending  the  fourth  national 
Mlary  school  sponsored  by  the  NEA  oHice  of  professional  development  and  welfare  were 
(I.  to  r.)  Robert  Bensen,  English  teacher  at  New  Brunswick  Sr.  H.  S.;  Dr.  Hazel  Davis,  associate 
director,  NEA  research  division;  Milton  Barnes,  business  teacher,  Westfield  Sr.  H.  S.;  and 
E.  Norman  Meyer,  Jr.,  industrial  arts  teacher,  Glen  Rock  Jr.  H.  S. 


Social  Science  Students  Gain 
Experience  in  Politics 

■  Political  activity  runs  riot  at  Jersey 
City  State  College — but  it  is  all  a 
part  of  the  course,  a  recently  de¬ 
veloped  “political  practicum”  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  social  science  department. 

The  students,  43  juniors,  have  been 
assigned  to  10  state  political  leaders. 
Each  student  will  work  at  least  15 
evening  hours  in  such  political 
chores  as  recruiting  registrants,  ac¬ 
companying  political  leaders  in  dis¬ 
trict  work,  and  sitting  in  on  policy 
and  strategy  meetings. 

This  is  the  second  year  for  the 
program.  Its  origination  last  year  re¬ 
sulted  from  efforts  by  Dr.  Norman 
Beck,  professor  of  social  science, 
who  urged  that  future  high  school 
teachers  of  civic  affairs  should  have 
personal  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  political  power  in  human  relations. 
Dr.  Beck  is  heading  the  program 
again  this  year. 


★  ★★★★★  TEACHERS  QUALIFY  ★ 
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AAAAAAAAAAAA 

NOW  OVER  700,000  POLICYHOLDERS 

Founded  in  1936,  CriCO  is  now  one  ol  the  largest  auto  insurers  in  America  because 
GEICO  offers  . . .  quick  and  lair  claims  settlement . . .  equal  protection  at  lower  cost 
. . .  proven  reliability  and  eiperience.  ol  GEICO's  policyholders  renew  their 
eipiring  policies  every  year. 

Here  is  Hew  GEICO  Can  Offer  You  Such  Bit  Savings 

GEICO  provides  the  kiihest  quakly  insurance  protection  “direct-to-the-policyholder" 
to  effectively  eliminate  a  large  percentage  ol  the  premium  costs  usually  required  lor 
agents’  commissions.  Also,  GEICO  insures  only  drivers  in  "prelerred  risk  occupational 
groups— that  is.  carelul  drivers  who  are  entitled  to  prelerred  rates. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


YOU  NOW 
SPEND  ON 


AUTO 
INSURANCE 


OCICO  SAVINGS 

Tee  Mve  30%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  CoRision  and  Comprehensive  cover¬ 
ages  in  all  states. 

Tee  save  29%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Liability  coverages  in  most  states 
leiceptions:  22V^%  in  Kentucky  and 
New'Jersey-20%  in  New  York). 

GEICO  is  licensed  in  all  states  (except 
Massachusetts)  and  ofle's  Its  Insurance 
sei  vices  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  respective  State  Insurance 
Departments. 

Cempact  Cars:  GEICO  rates  are  reduced 
an  additional  10%  in  most  states. 

Mere-Than-One-Car:  Additional  reduction 
ol  GEICO  rates  in  most  instances 

Exception;  Participating  policies  with  a 
dividend  provision  issued  in  Texas  and 
North  Carolina. 


Here  is  the  Pretectien  You  Get- You  get 
exactiy  the  same  Standard  Family 
Policy  used  by  most  other  leading 
companies,  and  you  are  fully  protected 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Your  GEICO  policy  can 
comply  with  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Laws  of  all  states,  including  the 
compulsory  Insurance  reruirements  ol 
New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

GEICO  is  rated  A  f  (Excellent)  by  Bast's 
Insurance  Reports. 

CeiMtry-Wide  Personal  Claim  Service 
More  than  900  claim  representatives 
stand  ready  to  serve  you  day  and  night 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Settlements  are  prompt 
and  courteous. 

You  May  Pay  in  Installmants 


Government  Employees 

INSURANCB  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  afilialtd  trilh  U.S.  Gotcrnment 
Home  Office  —  Washington  5.  O.C. 
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Supplementary  Reade 
Kheip  them  develop  reading 
^EiMlls  as  they  explore  the  whole, 
wide  world  . . .  from  the  life  of 
|.^e  popular  Buttons  family 

^■to  the  exciting  exploits  of 
Cowboy  Sam  and  Dan  Frontier, 
^bese  high  interest  readers 
Support  your  basic  program,  help 
yr^lpp^ve  important  obiectWes. 
Over  ICO  titles,  for 
gradm  Irthrough  8,  comprise  a 
WlllWNiH  fliriilil  rif  irinfliiifi  ^ 


(900  N.  NarragMIilfl^.,  Chicag^S,  lllihol 
Publishin^Dtv^m.«f  Beddey-Oardv^ 


Your  Representative:  Herman  H.  Schnepel,  Jr, 


NEW  EDITIONS! 

Algebra,  First  Course,  2nd  Ed. 
Algebra,  Second  Course,  2nd  Ed. 

by  John  R.  Mayor  and  Marie  S.  Wilcox 

With  its  fresh  approach,  the  First  Course  makes 
algebra  interesting  to  the  student  and  is  adaptable 
for  pupils  of  every  aptitude.  The  Second  Course 
continues  this  careful,  systematic  development,  and 
provides  additional  preparation  for  advanced  work 
in  science  and  math.  Available  now. 

Your  Prentice-Hall  Representative: 

Marcel  Doublier,  York  Rd.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

PRENTICE-HALL,  INC. 

Educational  Book  Division,  Englew(X)d  Cliffs,  N.  J. 


Paterson  S.C.  Offers  Seminar 
for  School  Board  Attorneys 

■  It  was  back-to-scbool  this  fall  for 
school  board  attorneys  as.  well  as 
students  and  teachers,  when  Paterson 
S.C.  began  for  the  first  time  a  series 
of  seminars  for  practicing  school 
board  attorneys. 

The  seminar  was  planned  to  give 
the  attorneys  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal  association  with  specialists  in 
school  law.  NJEA  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  led  the 
first  discussion,  in  October,  on  the 
subject,  “To  What  Extent  Is  Educa¬ 
tion  a  State  Function.”  He  included 
information  on  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  education  in  the  state,  the 
role  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  controversies  and  litigations  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  Commissioner. 

Scheduled  for  subsequent  sessions 
were  Thomas  Cook,  attorney  for  the 
N.J.  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education;  Eric  Groe- 
zinger,  assistant  commissioner  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  charge  of  controversies  and 
disputes;  Harold  Green,  attorney  for 
the  board  of  education  in  Paterson; 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Clayton,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  of  education;  Jacob  Fox, 
attorney  for  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education;  and  Edward  Kilpatrick, 
assistant  commissioner  of  education 
in  charge  of  business  and  finance. 
Topics  listed  include  legal  rights  of 
teachers,  salary  guides,  the  rights  of 
citizens  at  board  meetings,  whether 
teachers  have  the  right  to  strike,  what 
constitutes  religious  instruction,  what 
happens  when  a  budget  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  the  mechanics  of  financing, 
and  liabilities  in  regard  to  building 
programs. 

Westfield  Teachers  Speak 
at  Local  Organizations 

■  Members  of  the  Westfield  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  qualified  to  speak 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  have 
offered  their  services  to  local  organi¬ 
zations.  A  brochure  distributed  bj’ 
the  association  lists  teachers,  their 
positions,  and  lecture  subjects. 

Topics  range  from  special  areas  of 
the  school  program  to  dramatic 
readings,  current  events,  travel,  and 
folklore.  An  English  and  geography 
teacher  is  available  to  speak  on 
“The  Housewife  in  Europe,”  and  the 
supervisor  of  cafeterias  lists  as  a 
possibility  “Twenty  Thousand  in  the 
Mess  Line.”  — from  M.  E.  Learish 
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student  NJEA  Finding  Enthusiastic  Future  Teachers  .  .  . 


1 


STUDENT  NJEA,  tht  sUtewidt  organization  of  collega  and  high 
school  future  teacher  unite,  proved  once  again  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  April  28-30  that  tomorrow’s  teachers  are  an  enthusiastic 
let.  More  than  250  S-NJEA  members  attended  the  annual  weekend 
workshop  at  the  Central  Jersey  YMCA  Camp  in  Blairstown.  “New 
rimes  Require  New  Visions”  was  the  theme,  with  the  young  conferees 
delving  into  such  topics  as  “testing  and  scholarships  for  college," 
“outdoor  education,”  “exchange  and  overseas  opportunities  for 
teaching  and  study,"  “the  novelty  of  teaching  machines  and  team 
teaching,”  and  “the  Peace  Corps.”  Main  speakers  included:  Dr. 
Carl  B.  Zoerner,  director  of  graduate  studies  at  Rider  College, 
and  Dr.  Marion  E.  Shea,  president  of  Paterson  State  College.  New 


officers  of  S-NJEA  for  the  coming  year  include:  (l.-r.):  Carol  Steiner, 
corresponding  secretary,  Montclair  S.C.;  Anna  Chmielnicki,  treas¬ 
urer,  Jersey  City  S.C.;  Carol  Lou  Lansing,  h.s.  member-at-large, 
Dover  H.S.;  Celeste  Bell,  h.s.  member-at-large,  Nutley  H.S.;  Ann 
Wilson,  president,  Montclair  S.C.;  Joanne  Nowicki,  historian,  Tren¬ 
ton,  S.C.;  Volan  Nagy,  h.s.  vice-president,  Hackettstown  H.S.;  Albert 
Kershaw,  h.s.  member-at-large,  Audubon  H.S.;  Mildred  Bethman, 
recording  secretary,  Glassboro  S.C.;  Charles  Rupinski,  college  vice- 
president,  Seton  Hall  Univ.;  Dale  Remington,  h.s.  member-at-large, 
Lenape  Rag.  H.S.;  Dan  Hyar,  college  member-at-large,  Seton  Hall 
Univ.  and  Janet  Terwilliger,  h.s.  member-at-large,  Ramsay  H.S. 
Missing  was  Judy  Conover,  college  member-at-large,  Trenton  S.C. 


New  Edgewood  FTA  Finds 
Essays  Stir  Career  Interest 

As  part  of  its  “Teaching  Career 
Month”  publicity  in  April,  the  Edge- 
wood  Reg.  H.S.  FTA  club  sponsored 
an  essay  contest.  Students  in  grade 
9-12  English  classes  each  were  asked 
to  compose  less  than  500  words  on 
a  “favorite  teacher.”  No  names  were 
mentioned,  but  pictures  and  essays 
of  the  winners  and  “favorites”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  school  newspaper. 

As  the  school  faculty  were  busy 
going  through  the  usual  heavy 
schedule  of  committee  meetings  prior 
to  Middle  States  evaluation,  the 
FTAers  came  to  the  rescue,  serving 
tea  and  their  own  baked  refresh¬ 
ments.  Edgewood  Regional  is  one 
of  Camden  County’s  newest  high 
schools,  the  second  in  the  Lower 
Camden  Co.  Regional  district. 


THE  LONG  BRANCH  H.  S.  Varsity  Singers 
rented  a  bus  for  an  entire  day  last  year  to 
offer  the  seasonal  gift  of  Christmas  Carols  in 
the  corridors  of  each  of  the  city  elementary 
Mhools  and  hospitals.  Classroom  teachers 
•pened  their  doors  as  the  robed  carolers  ap¬ 
proached,  and  younger  pupils  frequently  joined 
in  the  singing.  Proceeds  from  the  group's 
Christmas  concert  paid  caravan  expenses. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK  is  proclaimed  for  Nov.  S-11  by  Gov.  Robert  B.  Mayner  in  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  the  sponsoring  organizations  in  New  Jersey.  Seated  are 
Leonora  Feuchter,  left,  incoming  president  of  NJEA,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Lathrope,  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Standing  are  Joseph  E.  Clayton,  loft, 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  Murrell  N.  Woolman,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion  Department  of  New  Jersey. 


fours  for  the  Asking 

m7^\ 


Through  this  column  vou  can  find  many  educational  materials  and  teaching  aids 
that  are  not  available  elsewhere.  In  ordering  the  material,  please  fill  out  the  coupon 
completely  and  print  your  name  and  address  plainly.  Allow  two  weeks  for  receiving 
the  items  directly  from  the  advertiser.  No  requests  from  children,  please. 


48.  Brochures  on  summer  sessions  of 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  in  Guada¬ 
lajara,  Mexico,  Valencia,  and  Palma  de 
Mallorca,  Spain.  (Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez) 

49.  Samples  of  decorative  items  for 
classroom  activities.  Also  included  is  a 
catalogue  of  colorful  everyday  and  special 
occasion  seals  and  other  items.  (Eureka 
Specialty  Printing  Company) 

52.  Van  Nostrand  Books  for  High 

School  1962.  A  complete  catalogue  of 
secondary  school  tests  and  reference 
books  in  science,  mathematics  and  the 
social  studies.  (U.  Van  Nostrand  Co.) 

24.  Literature  with  information  about 

the  Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plans 
for  schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason 
Candies,  Inc.) 

35.  Catalogue  of  “Good  Books  for 

Children”.  (Benehc  Press) 

39.  Catalogue  of  achievement  award 

emblems  and  medals  for  all  school  sub¬ 
jects  and  activities.  Lists  over  260  titles 
from  which  to  choose.  (Award  Emblem 
Mfg.  Co.) 

32.  Introducing  “Parlons  Francais”  is  a 
basic  description  of  the  content  of  the 
course  plus  an  illustrated  brochure  con¬ 
taining  sample  record.  (Heath  de  Roche- 
mont,  Inc.) 

33.  Career  Reports  is  an  unusual  series 
of  motion  pictures  designed  to  help  those 


seniors  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  college. 
Vocations  described  by  the  films  (auto 
mechanics,  armed  services,  construction, 
electronics,  etc.)  ordinarily  do  not  require 
a  college  diploma  as  a  prerequisite.  Each 
motion  picture  objectively  describes  a 
specific  occupation  in  an  up-to-date,  in¬ 
teresting  and  lively  format.  Send  for 
complete  list  of  titles,  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  and  order  blank.  (Dept,  of  the 
Army) 

34.  Research  is  the  Fourth  R  is  a  re¬ 
vised  six-page  teaching  aid,  especially 
prepared  lot  teachers  to  use  in  classroom 
instruction.  (Meld  Enterprises  Educational 
Corp.) 

14.  FUm  Catalogue  for  science  and  social 
studies.  Elementary  and  secondary  titles. 
(Moody  Institute  of  Science) 

20.  Graded  Catalogue  of  books  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  schools  and 
Classified  Catalogue  of  books  for  high 
school  libraries.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

30.  Catalogue  of  authentic  reproductions 
of  historic  American  documents,  and  re¬ 
lated  Americana,  including  art,  books  and 
photos.  (Ameritage  Co.) 

46.  Packet  of  information  on  Indian 
Tribes  in  New  Mexico,  a  list  of  Indian 
book  titles:  and  a  brochure  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Inter-Tribal  Indian  cere¬ 
monial  held  in  Gallup,  N.  M.  every 
August.  (Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial 
Association) 


Drop  Essay  Contests  from  List 
Approved  by  H.  S.  Principals 

■  Essay  contests  will  be  dropped  next 
year  from  the  official  list  of  approved 
national  contests  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals. 

“This  decision  does  not  mean  that 
schools  are  opposed  to  good  writing,” 
said  Albert  Willis,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  High  School  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  chairman  of  the  NASSP 
committee  on  national  contests  and 
activities.  “If  an  essay  contest  is  to 
be  effective,  it  requires  careful  su¬ 
pervision.  It  is  our  feeling  that  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  already  have  a 
full  program,  and  it  is  not  education¬ 
ally  justifiable  to  impose  time-con¬ 
suming  contests  on  them.” 

National  Teacher  Examinations 
To  Be  Held  February  10,  1962 

■  The  National  Teacher  Examina¬ 
tions,  prepared  and  administered 
annually  by  Educational  Testing 
Service,  will  be  given  at  more  than 
200  testing  centers  throughout  the 
United  States  on  February  10,  1962. 

A  Bulletin  of  Information  (in  which 
an  application  is  inserted)  describing 
registration  procedures  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  college  officials,  school 
superintendents,  or  directly  from  the 
National  Teacher  Examinations,  Ed¬ 
ucational  Testing  Service,  Princeton. 
N.  J.  Deadline  for  applying  is  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1962. 

i  Percentage  of  NJ.  Professors 
I  With  Doctorates  Is  High 

I  ■  While  the  proportion  of  college 
teachers  with  doctoral  degrees  is  de¬ 
clining  (5  percent  nationally  in  the 
i  past  seven  years),  305  of  792  faculty 
I  members — 39  percent — in  New  Jer- 
1  sey’s  six  State  Colleges  hold  either  a 
Ph.D.  or  an  Ed.D.  degree, 
i  Montclair  State  College  has  a 
!  faculty  of  167,  of  whom  77 — or  45 
i  percent — have  doctorates.  Paterson 
and  Jersey  City  faculty  doctorates 
I  average  40  percent.  None  of  New 
'  Jersey’s  state  college  faculties  has 
1  fewer  than  32  percent  of  faculty 
i  members  with  doctoral  degrees. 

According  to  a  recent  National 
I  Education  Association  Research  Di- 
1  vision  report,  in  1961  a  total  of  25.8 
I  percent  of  college  members  in  the 
;  U.S.  held  doctorates,  compared  to 
31.4  percent  seven  years  ago. 


48. 

49. 

52. 
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39. 
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30. 

46. 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  G.,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  1,  Illinois  1961-62  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4^  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

name  .  . 

subject  . .  grade  . 

school  name  . 

school  street  address  . 

city . zone .  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  . .  boys . girls . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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Number  of  Full-Time  Passes  11,000 

Enrollments  at  State  Colleges  Continue  Climb 


■  Total  enrollment  at  the  six  state 
colleges  this  fall  is  20,952.  Of  these, 
11,142  are  full-time  students.  Part- 
time  and  extension  enrollments 
reached  a  new  high  of  9,810. 

Enrollment  of  full-time  students 
is  highest  at  Montclair  S.C.,  with 
2,233  (including  52  students  with 
advanced  standing),  followed  by  Pat¬ 
erson  S.C.  (1,917),  Trenton  S.C. 
(1,909,  including  8  special  students), 
Glassboro  S.C.  (1,774),  Jersey  City 
S.C.  (1,657),  and  Newark  S.C. 
(1,652). 

Trenton  leads  in  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  division  of  part-time  and  ex¬ 
tension  registrations  with  2,393, 
many  of  whom  receive  their  instruc¬ 
tion  at  13  off-campus  centers. 
Newark  and  Glassboro  rank  next  in 
number  of  undergraduate  part-time 
and  extension  enrollments,  with  1,400 
and  1,300  respectively,  followed  by 
Paterson  (532),  Jersey  City  (520), 

Music  Teachers  of  State 
Affiliate  with  National  Group 

■  Music  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
the  state — 140  of  them — attended 
the  organizational  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  Music  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation.  September  17  at  the  New 
School  for  Music  Study  in  Prince¬ 
ton.  Dr.  S.  Turner  Jones,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Music  Teachers  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  outlined  the 
history  of  MTNA  and  welcomed  the 
New  Jersey  teachers  into  the  national 
organization. 

David  Kraehenbuehl,  director  of 
research  at  the  New  School,  gave  the 
keynote  address  entitled  “What’s 
Real  in  Music?” 

Following  the  keynote  address 
there  were  three  departmental  work¬ 
shops — for  string,  choral,  and  piano 
teachers. 

The  new  president  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  is  Dr.  Hoyle  Carpenter,  Glass¬ 
boro  State  College;  first  vice- 
president,  Frances  Clark,  Princeton; 
second  vice-president.  Dr.  Laurence 
Dilsner,  Long  Branch;  secretary.  Dr. 
Dika  Newlin,  Drew  University, 
Madison;  treasurer,  David  Kraehen¬ 
buehl,  Princeton. 


and  Montclair  (65). 

Newark  ranks  first  in  number  of 
graduate  students  enrolled  part-time, 
with  1,600.  Montclair  has  1,138; 
Paterson  371;  Trenton,  257;  Glass¬ 
boro,  160;  and  Jersey  City,  74. 


Business  Ed.  Officers  Elected  .  .  . 

■  Officers  elected  by  the  N.  J.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association  for 
1961-62,  are:  Floience  C.  Adamo, 
Vineland  H.S.,  president;  Anthony 
Jannone,  East  Side  H.S.,  Newark, 
first  vice-president;  Margaret  Morri¬ 
son,  Union  H.S.,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Irene  G.  Alliot.  Snydei  H.S., 
Jersey  City,  secretary;  and  Anna  P. 
Diehl,  Trenton  H.S.,  treasurer. 


CESTlQ. 


FOR  PIONEER  UNIT 

Community  loans— many  valuable  antiques— 

make  thrilling  pioneer  exhibit  as  told  by  Kathryn  Sevilla 
in  the  Indiana  Teacher  magazine.  Digest  of  article,  below 


Citizens  lend  their  prize  antiques 
(even  collectors’  items)  to  our 
6th  grade  for  our  annual  pioneer 
exhibit.  Some  items  are  over  100 
years  old.  Appreciation  of  our 
heritage  is  stressed  in  this  unit 
of  work.  Although  part  of  English 
studies,  it  combines  social  studies, 
art,  music,  and  some  arithmetic. 
Before  first  item  is  borrowed, 
there  is  class  discussion  about 
need  for  careful  handling,  im¬ 
portance  of  dependability,  and 
respect  for  the  property  of  others. 
For  our  9th  exhibit  400  items 
were  loaned.  As  each  is  brought 
in  by  a  pupil,  two  committees 
start  to  function.  Meticulous 
records  give  history  of  item  and 
names  of  pupil  and  lender. 


These  records  are  basis  of  pupils* 
48  page  mimeographed  catalog. 
Numbers  help  visitors  quickly  to 
identify  the  antiques. 

When  exhibit  is  arranged,  part 
of  English  assignment  are  letters 
to  other  teachers  and  classes  and 
invitations  to  lenders,  parents 
and  relatives.  Pupils  write  script. 
Theme  of  program  usually  comes 
from  some  item  or  unusual  an¬ 
tique  loaned.  Once  it  came  from 
etchings  of  early  Americans  and 
included  songs  and  verse  about 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Noah  Webster,  Francis  Marion. 
Items  exhibited  have  ranged  from 
400-year-old  arrowhead  to 
spinning  wheel,  samplers,  108- 
year-old  cradle,  McGuffey 
reader,  coverlets,  battle  flags, 
old  candle  mold,  and 
1812  sword. 

%/  f. 

C\  pickup' 


\\  Enjoy  th. 

•atitfying  littio  lift 
I"  Wrigloy’t  Spoarmint  Gum. 
The  bit  of  swoot  in  tho  lively  flavor 
is  delicious  yet  never  rich  or  filling. 
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Look~Hear~Now 


Eureka’s  popular  seasonal  and 
everyday  lines  of  full-color  gummed 
seals  and  cardboard  cutout  prints 
have  widespread  use  for  educational 
and  decorative  classroom  activities. 


Send  today  for 
FREE  samples 
and  informa¬ 
tion.  Both  you 
and  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  be 
glad  you  did. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze,  principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


FILMS  Four  additional  recordings  of  docu- 

Social  Studies:  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  mentary  records  can  do  much  to  make 
1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  historical  past  conrw  to  life.  Ex¬ 

cellent  talent  portrays  the  various  char- 
A  new  series  of  films  for  social  studies  acters.  Background  music  and  songs  are 
and  human  geography  depicts  new  de-  authentic, 
velopments  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

They  point  out  changes  in  ways  of  living 
and  recent  scientific,  technological,  and 
political  developments.  Seven  films  on 
Turkey,  Germany,  Finland,  Puerto  Rico, 

Spain,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  are 
now  ready. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Educator’s  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Ma¬ 
terials:  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Randolph,  Wise. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  highly  selec¬ 
tive  guide  to  free  material  lists  1,200 
titles  of  which  537  are  new  this  year. 
The  guide  is  carefully  revised  to  delete 
material  no  longer  available.  It  is 
up-to-date,  fully  annotated,  and  lists  free 
maps,  pamphlets,  charts  and  books.  The 
cost  is  S7.50. 


Eureka  Specialty  Printing  Co. 

Box  149,  Scranton  I,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  free  samples  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  seals  and  cutouts. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL. 


ADDRESS. 


Mark  Twain:  Coronet  Instructional  Films 
65  E.  South  Water,  Chicago,  III. 


CITY. 


Our  School  Supply  Source  is. 


Educator’s  Guide  to  Free  Filmstrips:  Edu¬ 
cators  Progress  Service,  Randolph, 
Wise. 

The  thirtieth  annual  edition  of  this  guide 
is  now  available.  It  has  been  revised  with 
125  new  titles  added  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  629.  Of  these,  26  may  be  re¬ 
tained  for  the  school  library  and  the 
others  borrowed  for  various  periods  of 
time.  The  cost  is  $6.00. 


This  film  is  based  on  an  interview  with 
“Mark  Twain.”  with  Hal  Holbrook  im¬ 
personating  the  author.  An  excellent 
interpretation  of  Mark  Twain  at  home 
and  on  the  lecture  platform  filmed  at  his 
home  in  Hartford,  Conn. 


Expanding  horizons  with  Dittmann 
Tours: 

EUROPE,  Grand,  Coronet,  Olym¬ 
pian  12  to  19  countries,  35-55 
days  in  Europe  $1195-1595 

Pagaant  of  Britain,  all  parts  of  The  Isles 
in  six  weeks.  May  25-July  3  $1095 

and  introducing 

Dittmann  Global  Circle — Around- 
the-World  in  sixty  days,  3  depar¬ 
tures:  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  $2695 

All  four  pricos  includo  trans-Atlantic  and  trans¬ 
pacific  passaga  by  air  or  by  ship— frequont 
doparturos  in  Juno  and  July,  roturninq  lato 
August.  Tours  oxportly  conductod. 


CATALOGUES 

Educational  Films:  The  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  Film  Library, 
Central  Park  W.  at  79th  St.,  New  York 
24,  N.Y. 

Send  for  the  latest  catalogue  of  educa¬ 
tional  films,  including  the  complete  line 
of  Coronet  films. 


Debt  to  the  Past:  Moody  Institute  of 
Science,  11428  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 

An  interesting  film  to  generate  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  the  past 
achievement  as  a  basis  for  progress  in 
all  endeavors. 


Films:  Pat  Dowling  Pictures.  509  S. 

Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Send  for  1961-62  catalogue  of  educational 
films. 


Concerts:  Musical  Culture  Society  of 
America.  Mills  Picture  Corp.,  6533 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  28,  Calif. 
A  new  venture  to  bring  the  world’s  out¬ 
standing  artists  into  the  schools  by 
means  of  the  motion  picture.  An  unusual 
opportunity  to  hear  and  see  these  great 
artists  at  their  best. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  ABROAD  1962 

Univartity  of  San  Francisco 

GUADALAJARA,  Maxico— July  1 -August  4 
$140.00  iacIwOM  tvitisa,  bsarO  skO  rsMi,  siiO 
■ctivitws. 

VALENCIA,  Spain— Juno  29-August  21 

Ssvsrsl  alsm  ts  fit  iaOniOaol  rcssirtmentf  IfM 
StIS.OO  istluOina  tviliM,  bsard  oii4  roMM,  at- 
liritm  m4  tOUNOTRIP  IT  PLANE  NEW  YORI- 
MfiORID-VfilEIKIA. 

PALMA  da  MALLORCA,  Spain— 

July  14-Saptoinbar  1 
Sncral  plant  ta  fit  iaOhiOual  raqairaaiaati  (raai 
LAOS. 00  mclaOiaf  taitiaa,  baarO  aaO  raaai,  at- 
tiaitiat  anO  ROUNOTRIP  IT  PUNE  NEW  TORI- 
INADRIDPAIJIA. 

INFORMATION:  Dr.  Carles  Sanchox 

Univarsity  of  San  Francisca 
San  Francisco  17,  California 


Dittmann  Bldg. 
Northfiald,  Minn. 


RECORDS 

History:  Enrichment  Teaching  Materials, 
246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Four  additional  records  in  the  series 
based  on  Landmark  Books  have  been 
released.  These  highly  dramatic,  educa¬ 
tional  records  can  be  used  effectively  in 
the  classroom  or  for  special  programs. 
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Caldwell  Counsellors  Survey 
H.  S.  Guidance  Activities 

■  What  are  high  school  guidance 
personnel  doing  and  what  should 
they  be  doing?  Counselors  Frank 
Allen,  Jr.,  of  Caldwell  H.  S.,  and 
Ted  Cyrobaluk  of  A.  L.  Johnson 
Reg.  H.  S.  found  some  answers 
through  a  recent  survey  of  146  N.J. 
high  schools. 

The  questionnaires  that  were  re¬ 
turned  showed: 

■ — There  is  disagreement  over 
guidance  functions.  For  example,  a 
question  exists  as  to  whether  one 
counselor  should  be  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  both  vocational  and 
college  counseling. 

■ — Most  schools  seem  not  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  homeroom  guidance  pro¬ 
grams. 

■ — Only  32  percent  of  the  schools 
had  in-service  training  for  teachers 
and  87  percent  thought  they  should 
have  this  training.  Homeroom  teach¬ 
ers  may  become  more  concerned 
with  guidance  as  they  receive  more 
training  for  it. 

■ — The  value  of  college  nights  for 
college-bound  students  was  ques¬ 
tioned. 

■ — The  most  common  complaint  was 
that  the  guidance  department  had  far 
too  much  clerical  work,  which  hin¬ 
dered  the  main  function  of  coun¬ 
seling.  Only  57  of  the  146  schools 
had  full-time  secretaries  in  the 
guidance  department. 

■ — Publication  of  a  newsletter  or 
bulletin  at  regular  intervals  to  inform 
students  of  the  latest  guidance  in¬ 
formation,  military  guidance  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  individually,  or  in 
groups,  and  the  development  of  more 
efficient  evaluative  criteria  seemed 
desirable. 


BERGEN  COUNTY  TEACHERS  launched  their  profeeeional  membership  drive  in  September 
with  a  meatini  of  200  teachers  and  administrators,  at  the  County  Voc.  and  Tech.  H.  S. 
Speakers  were  |l.  to  r.)  Frederick  W.  Branca.  NJEA  director  of  field  service;  Kathryn  E. 
Stilwell,  NJEA  executive  committee  member  for  Bergen  Co.;  Dr.  Ivan  A.  Booker,  NEA 
director  of  membership;  J.  Norman  Parris,  BCEA  president;  Barbara  Wolf,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  Hackensack;  and  Rita  Jacoby  of  Jersey  City,  president-elect  of  the  NEA  D.C.T. 


DpYANT  Teachers  Bureau  w.  d  i 

■  1025  Withersp<H)n  Bldg. 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA  PEnnypack 

Mtmber  NaliomJ  Astocunion  of  TtMbtti’  Agtndts 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Y ear 

From  Pcnntylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York — t4th  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


42  Court  Street  JEfforton  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Immediate  openings:  Kgn.,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  Eng.,  French,  Span.,  Home  Ec., 

Ind.  Arts,  Mech.  Dr.,  Guid.,  Rem.  Read.,  Psych.,  Special,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Butch 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILAI 

Teachers  for  SchiMils — Schools  frtr  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

E.  F.  Maloney  I 
E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  j 


Managers 


Personal  Disirtminating  Serrite 


TEACHERS — We  have  olBrially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  positlona— Elementary — Beeondary 
— College.  Why  not  investisate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  ex|ierienre  in  plarinir 
teachers  mrer  thirty-five  years  under  the  same  manaaement  aiv«-s  you  exi>ert  auidanee  so 
im|M>rtant  in  seekina  a  inisitinn.  Write  or  phone  immediately. 

Aren  eode  2IS-  433  -  4133 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esc  1880  Sncceisor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  8()th  Year 

2»S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  Nasionat  Associattun  ol  Teofhen'  Agent ies 


Student  Photographers  Win  .  .  . 

■  Winners  of  the  1961  Kodak  H.  S. 
Photo  Awards  include  three  N.  J. 
students:  Louis  Mancuso,  Our  Lady 
Oueen  of  Peace  H.  S.,  North  Arling¬ 
ton:  Walter  Schilling.  Tenafly  Jr. 
H.  S.;  and  Douglass  Marlow,  Wash¬ 
ington  Jr.  H.  S., 

The  annual  contest  is  open  to 
ninth  through  twelfth  graders.  Many 
of  the  top  prize-winning  prints  have 
been  assembled  in  a  traveling  salon 
available  on  free  loan  to  high  schools, 
from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
RiK'hester  4,  N.  Y. 

NOVEMBER.  1961 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthncr,  Profs. 

.\temlser  hlMsnnat  Anotiassnn  «/  Teatheri'  Agemtei  A  Snperitsr  Ageniji  for  Snpetior  People 

Esrablished  1 85  5 

Nru  Jeriey— Neur  York — Conntdscnt  posiitoni 


When  teachers  want  better  positions . . .  When  schools  want  better  teachers . . . 

MUwbtr  NwlitMl  Au‘«  •!  TMcHtrt’  AfMcits  m  a^ab^w 

^  TEACHER  AGENCY 

rftt  _ J  O.  Edward  McComsoy,  Mfr. 
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Better  than  the  Grapevine 

■  The  report  on  the  Rutgers-Hackensack  development 
of  evaluative  criteria  in  this  issue  reminds  us  of  an 
evening  we  spent  last  spring  with  about  a  dozen  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  state.  We  were 
surprised  by  one  remark  which  the  gathering  seemed 
to  endorse.  In  essence,  the  young  teachers  were  saying: 

“Look,  we  know  most  of  our  administrators  are 
keeping  some  kind  of  records  on  us.  But,  rather  than 
a  file  in  which  they  drop  a  few  notes  from  parents  and 
recorded  gossip  from  other  teachers  and  students,  we 
would  like  to  be  observed  and  judged  on  actual  per¬ 
formance.  We’re  going  to  be  evaluated  one  way  or 
another,  so  let’s  make  it  systematic  and  at  least  some¬ 
what  objective.’’ 

We  threw  back  the  usual  question  about  an  observing 
administrator  in  the  back  of  a  classroom  having  an 
unnatural  effect  on  behavior  of  students  and  teacher. 

A  bright,  young  lad> ,  in  her  first  year  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  classroom,  would  'ot  let  us  get  away  with  the 
“artificial  situation”  argument.  “By  the  time  we  finish 
the  teacher  education  program  at  today’s  state  colleges,” 
she  said,  “we’re  so  used  to  being  watched  while  teaching 
it  seldom  bothers  us.” 

“Better  that  than  the  grapevine,”  someone  else  added; 
and  a  chorus  of  “amens”  testified  to  the  universal 
existence  of  that  species  of  school  house  vegetation. 

This  discussion  of  evaluation  had  little  to  do  with 
merit  pay;  but  it  had  a  lot  to  do,  in  the  minds  of  these 
beginning  teachers,  with  holding  their  jobs  on  into  a 
fourth  year  and  tenure.  Stories  from  a  few  districts  of 
sudden  dismissals,  without  so  much  as  one  visit  or  a 
helpful  session  of  constructive  criticism,  seemed  to  be 
well  known  throughout  the  state. 

Evaluation  in  this  conversation  also  seemed  thor¬ 
oughly  tied  with  supervision.  “We  expect  more  than 
praise  or  blame;  we’d  also  like  a  helping  hand  coming 
front  the  principal  and  superintendent.”  One  young 
man,  for  example,  announced  he  was  hardly  impressed 
with  his  principal’s  “pride  in  never  interfering  with 
what  goes  on  in  his  teachers’  classrooms.” 

A  social  studies  teacher  chimed  in:  “Nobody  told 
me  my  fifth  period  ninth-grade  class  had  been  grouped 
for  all  the  ‘non-readers.’  I  found  out  the  hard  way.” 

Is  this  an  indication  that  teachers  are  taking  a  new 
attitude  toward  “evaluation?”  When  it  is  closely  tied 
to  supervision  and  improvement  of  instruction — and 
developed  with  the  complete  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  of  teachers — it  would  appear  so. 

There  are  bound  to  be  pitfalls  in  any  teacher  evalu¬ 


ative  device  (just,  as  Henry  Dyer  pmints  out,  there  are 
in  student  testing).  Likewise,  there  are  dangers  in  being 
over-administered. 

But,  the  new  teachers  we  talked  to  seemed  to  expect 
good  supervision  and  were  willing  to  give  some  form 
of  systematic  evaluation  a  try.  At  least,  we  have  to 
agree,  it  would  be  better  than  the  grapevine. 

Your  Right  to  Join 

■  Each  year  that  the  National  Education  Association 
has  debated  its  resolution  on  desegregation  (with  New 
Jersey  generally  arguing  for  a  stronger  stand),  warnings 
have  come  from  Southern  delegations  that  their  jobs 
or  their  continued  membership  in  NEA  might  be  ' 
threatened  if  the  organization  became  a  clear  supporter 
of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision.  This  year  the 
resolution  was  firmed  up  to  get  a  clear  endorsement 
of  integration,  and  some  Southern  NEA  members  are 
now  being  pressured  to  quit. 

Just  before  school  opened  this  year,  the  Attorney 
General  of  Louisiana  ruled  that  the  NEA  was  illegal 
because  its  “policies  are  in  direct  violation  of  Louisiana 
laws  on  segregation.”  He  urged  Louisiana  teachers  to 
resign  from  the  NEA  and  said  any  teacher  associated 
with  the  group  would  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  | 
local  school  board.  [ 

Attorneys  working  with  NEA’s  legal  counsel  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  modified  opinion  stating  that 
“NEA  is  not  by  law  nor  injunction  prohibited  from 
operating  in  Louisiana.”  Permanent  teachers,  therefore, 
cannot  be  removed  merely  because  of  their  NEA  mem¬ 
bership. 

But,  the  threat  still  hangs  heavy  and  could  spread 
to  other  places.  The  solidity  of  the  profession  within 
the  nation  could  be  threatened  if  teachers  are  blocked 
from  joining  NEA  in  Louisiana  or  in  any  other  state. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  back  and  say  it  cannot  happen  here. 
New  Jersey  teachers  are  guaranteed  by  tradition  and 
by  the  State  Constitution  the  right  to  organize  and 
present  their  views  through  spokesmen  of  their  own 
choosing.  But,  our  concern  for  the  rights  of  teachers 
cannot  stop  short  at  the  Delaware  River. 

Joining  professional  organizations  is  more  than  an 
option,  more  than  a  privilege;  it  is  a  right.  Teachers 
who  exercise  that  right  are  identifying  their  welfare 
and  best  interests  with  progress  for  teachers  everywhere. 

New  Jersey  delegates  worked  hard  for  the  integration 
resolution  change.  What  a  wonderful  report  it  would 
be,  if  our  state  could  endorse  NEA’s  forward  move¬ 
ment  with  gains  in  national  membership  more  than 
double  any  losses  forced  by  the  Louisiana  action. 


Editor,  Marvin  R.  Reed 
Assoiiate  Editor,  Dorothy  B.  DuBosp 
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NOW 

is  the  time 

to  JOIN! 


Why  Join???? 

A.  To  improve  the  professional, 
economic,  and  social  status,  and 
image  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

B.  To  move  toward  a  unified, 
autonomous  profession. 

C.  To  cooperate  with  NJEA  as  it 
implements  its  “Greater  NJEA" 
plan. 


Here  is  the  organization  that  is 
BY  OF  FOR 

the  New  Jersey  elementary  classroom 
teacher.  The  N.  J.  ECTA  offers  YOU 
another  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  its  ever  increasing  numbers. 

50c  dues  12,000  members  in  1960-61 


Belong  to  the 
New  Jersey 
Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Association 


I - i 

I  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  treasurer  i 

I  34  Rose  Avenue  ' 

I  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  | 

Enclosed  please  find  my  dues  (SO^)  for  the  1961-62  school  year  . 
I  to  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class-  I 

I  room  Teachers  Association.  | 


name _ _ _ 

home  address. 


(city) 

school  address _ 


(street) 


(rone) 


(name) 


(state) 


(district) 


(county) 


V 


Pkotographtd  €t  the  Adler  Ptonetmr$um  amd  A strpmrmictl  Museum.  Ckitmto 


An  assignment  in  Astronomy? 

No !  It  began  whe 


Many  wonderful  things  begin  with  Our  Wonderful  World.  Every  answer  to  every  question  is  a  begin¬ 
ning —  not  an  end.  Herbert  Zim,  editor-in-chief  of  Our  Wonderful  World,  develop>ed  the  unique 
thematic  organization  which  virtually  compels  the  student  to  turn  to  the  next  page  and  read  on. 

Only  Our  Wonderful  World  makes  it  easy  for  the  student  to  begin  with  Columbus  and  advance,  page 
by  page,  to  Ships  and  Sailing,  How  Boats  Float,  Stars  to  Steer  By,  and  on  to  the  Constellations. 
Learn  more  about  this  new,  18-volume  set  of  books.  To  find  out  how  it  difTers 
from  other  reference  books  in  both  the  classroom  and  the  library,  write  to 
School  and  Library  Division,  Spencer  Press,  Inc., 

179  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Our  Wonderful  World 


Library 

Division 


Spencer  Press,  Inc, 


Published  by 


